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PREFACE 


In the preparation of this volume and of the two following 
larger volumes, the author has endeavored to present a book 
which will fill the needs of teachers and students in technical 
colleges and universities and which may be used as a reference 
book by engineers engaged in irrigation work, by managers 
and superintendents of irrigation systems. In this work the 
writer has been guided by his experience as a teacher of irrigation 
practice and engineering for many years and by experience 
obtained through his professional practice, which has given 
him opportunities to become acquainted with irrigation prac- 
tice and projects in most of the states of the western part of the 
United States and in western Canada. 

Personal contact with engineers engaged in irrigation work, 
examination of their reports and plans for proposed irrigation 
systems and inspection of constructed systems show that engineers 
who have had little experience in irrigation work have not con- 
sidered the relative importance of the agricultural phase of ir- 
rigation problems. The planning and construction of an irriga- 
tion system cannot be totally separated from the operation of 
the system. On nearly all new projects the completion of the 
construction of a system and the operation of the system must be 
carried on at the same time, usually both under the direction of 
the chief engineer. Where an old system is to be extended, con- 
struction and operation must be carried jointly. It usually 
develops that the experience obtained by the engineer in planning 
and constructing a system makes him the best qualified man to 
operate the system, and not infrequently does he become the 
manager of the project. For these reasons it is important that 
a treatise on irrigation engineering be preceded by an introductory 
part on the use of irrigation water and irrigation practice. 

In this volume the author has confined himself largely to 
irrigation practice in the United States, and has carefully 
selected the principles and information obtainable from the best 
available literature. In the table of references at the end of 
each chapter is given a partial list of the most important pub- 
lications which have been consulted and to which the reader 
is referred for more detailed information. 

Vv 
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Chapters I and II deal with the relation of soil moisture to 
plant growth and the disposal of irrigation water applied to the 
soil. They are of value in their bearing on the methods of 
application of water to the land, to maintain the proper moisture 
condition of the soil and prevent waste of irrigation water. 
The importance of a knowledge of these subjects is apparent when 
the best available data shows that probably from 50 to 60 per 
cent. of the water delivered to farms is lost by deep percolation 
beyond the reach of plant roots, by evaporation and by surface 
waste. Various estimates made by reliable authorities indicate 
that from 15 to 25 per cent. of all irrigated lands are damaged by 
water-logging or rise of alkali produced by wasteful methods of 
irrigation and by the loss of water from irrigation canals. 

Chapters III and IV present the best available information and 
results, obtained by investigations, experiments, and measure- 
ments, on the quantity of irrigation water and the time of ap- 
plication to give the most economic use of water in the production 
of crops. 

Chapter V on the duty of water defines the units of measurement 
of irrigation water and presents the water consumption in typical 
irrigated districts and onseveral projects in each of the arid states. 
The ratio between gross duty and net duty, which expresses the 
loss of water in conveyance from the point of diversion at the head 
of the canal system to the point of delivery to the farm, is given 
fora large number of projects. The importance of this data inthe 
design of canal systems is apparent when the results show that on 
most projects from 30 to 60 per cent. of the water diverted is lost 
between the point of diversion and the point of delivery. 

The seasonal duty, which gives the variations in water demand 
and consumption during the different months of the irrigation 
season, has been worked out for a large number of projects and 
should be considered in the planning of the carrying capacities of 
the canals of an irrigation system. 

Chapter VI describes the methods of preparing land for irriga- 
tion and the methods of applying water to the land. A knowl- 
edge of these subjects is necessary to cbtain the economic use of 
water and is important in the design of the distribution system 
and in the operation of the project. 

In Chapter VII on farm ditches and structures the author has 
attempted to confine himself to ditches and structures used for 
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the conveyance and distribution of water on the farm as different 
from those pertaining to the distribution system of the project 
which conveys and delivers the water to each farm. Large 
farms and certain methods of applying water to the land, for 
which large streams of water must be used, may require ditches 
and structures of such sizes that there will be little or no differ- 
ence between them and those used for the laterals of irrigation 
projects. In this chapter technical principles of design have 
not been considered, as these are fully discussed in the part of 
the book dealing with Irrigation Engineering. 

Chapter VIII deals with small pumping plants and is limited 
to a consideration of the types of installations, the conditions for 
which each type is best adapted, the cost of installation and the 
annual cost of operation and maintenance. The individual small 
pumping plant is a common means of development of water for 
irrigation and for this reason has been considered in a non- 
technical manner in this volume. 

The main part of the book, to which this volumeisintroductory, 
considers in greater detail than has heretofore been done in books 
on irrigation engineering the principles of design of canals, and 
structures pertaining to an irrigation system. To make the book 
of greater value as a reference book for practising engineers, each 
type of structure is illustrated by well-selected examples, accom- 
panied in many cases by cost data, and methods of construction 
of special value in irrigation work are described. 

In presenting this volume, the author wishes to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to the large number of publications from which 
much valuable information has been obtained. Special acknowl- 
ledgment is made of the valuable bulletins of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of the various reports and publications 
of the U. 8. Reclamation Service; the author has drawn freely 
from these sources and believes that by so doing much has been 
added to the value of the book. 

The tabulated references presented at the end of each chapter 
and the indicated source of certain illustrations will serve as 
specific acknowledgment. 

B. A. ETcHEVERRY. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, 
June, 1914. 
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USE OF IRRIGATION WATER 


AND 


IRRIGATION PRACTICE 


CHAPTER I 


SOIL MOISTURE AND PLANT GROWTH, AND THEIR BEARING ON 
IRRIGATION PRACTICE 


The intelligent use of water in irrigation requires a correct 
understanding of the conditions in which water exists in the 
soil and of the forces controlling its distribution 

Soil water occurs in the following forms: 


(1) Hygroscopic water, 
(2) Capillary water, 
(3) Gravity water. 


Hygroscopic water is that which occurs in all soils not dried 
by artificial heating. It is the moisture which a soil dried by 
artificial heat will absorb from moist air. It exists as a very 
thin film surrounding each particle, but is distinguished from 
capillary water in that it does not move by capillary action or 
otherwise; it cannot be readily removed by evaporation by ex- 
posure to air, and cannot be absorbed by the plant roots in suffi- 
cient quantities to be of any practical value to sustain plant 
growth. The amount of hygroscopic moisture increases with the 
surface exposed to the air, or fineness of particles, with the 
amount of humus in the soil, and when in saturated air with an 
increase in temperature. The table on page 2 presents average 
values for the quantity of hygroscopic moisture in soils of different 
arid states as given by Prof. Hilgard. The determinations are 
for a saturated atmosphere at 15° Centigrade. 

Prof. Loughridge has obtained, from a large number of soil 
moisture determinations of California soils the following general 
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T 4) 
Average Hycroscoric Moisture in Arid Recion oF UNITED STATES, 
BY HILGARD 
Hygroscopic 


Number | moisture in per 
analyzed cent. of soil 


Hygroscopic 
Number |moisture in per 
analyzed cent. of soil 


weight weight 
Montana.... 59 7.14 Wt loccooace 38 2.30 
IGENNG so ns 508 17 2.00 California....| 262 6.09 
Colorado... . 16 Deol Washington 109 5.14 
(East of 
Cascades) 


values for the quantity of hygruscopic water in different types of 
soil: 


Sandy aS0118 es ye-scactatt tals cos enue kere 1— 3 per cent. 
Sand yy loamesolls' a sume eee weet 3-— 5 per cent. 
Toamsollsenty. cocci es © aot neues 5 per cent. 
Clay: loatnsans ces eeeectorie eres 5— 7 per cent. 
Clay: soils. damian See eid ee alegre 7-10 per cent. 


That hygroscopic moisture is of no practical value to produce 
plant growth is shown by the results obtained by Lyman J. 
Briggs, which are based on extensive experiments in which all 
precautions were taken for accurate determinations. Different 
plants were grown in different soils placed in glass pots, and the 
soil surface was covered with a wax seal to prevent soil moisture 
evaporation which would tend to destroy the uniform distribu- 
tion of moisture in the soil. The results of a large number of 
determinations are given in the table on page 3. 

The hygroscopic coefficient is the per cent. of moisture, based 
on the dry weight of the soil, that a dry soil will absorb when 
placed in a saturated atmosphere. 

The wilting coefficient is the per cent. of moisture, based on 
the dry weight of the soil, which remains in the soil at the time 
when the plants have reached a condition of permanent wilting. 

The mean ratio of the hygroscopic coefficient to the wilting 
coefficient, obtained from these determinations, is 0.68. The 
determinations made by Heinrich give a ratio of 0.696; a single 
determination made by F. J. Alway gave a ratio of 0.65. These 
results show that the wilting coefficient is greater than the 
hygroscopic coefficient and is about equal to 1.50 times the 
hygroscopic coefficient. 

Capillary water exists as a thickened film of water around each 
soil particle and partially fills the pore spaces. It is held in the 
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RELATION OF WILTING CoEFFICIENT TO HycGroscoric MoIsTURE 


Types of soil eae pene a aan 
Coarsersa lt Gomis as ore trate 0.5 0.9 0.556 
I EAE Sty 06 Ia alc ey ee me IL 2.6 0.577 
IBN esac ree oh eee ae 2.3 3.3 0.698 
BinerSAT Caaete eer sete ltes eee ers 2.3 3.6 0.639 
Sandyeloamuncey peers eae 320 4.8 0.729 
Same velo aie ewe cee tesa iy. 4.4 6.3 0.699 
SEMCHY NOM cosorncogeenseananee 6.3 9.9 0.636 
Hinemsandyeloalie ns aes 6.5 9.7 0.670 
RinersancyelOalnmeen i eiesk nah 6.6 10.8 0.611 
iMbere Gepovoly MORNE. scosscuaoaocosoe 55) 11.6 0.646 
IBeytn row 5 a-hen kn ean See arin ae, 7.8 10.3 O57 
POAT eeatepelt Maley nc of roe acae Ne een 9.8 13.9 0.705 
GYR COLS . Auer oot Aenea aie hone ornare 9.6 15.2 0.631 
ClavgloamMren ener «oar oe Nik 14.6 0.808 
(Chany Warned, 35 Shes ou okt aac oa 6 Bes 13.2 16.2 0.815 
Clavaloaieeee tienes ear ee ne ar 1b ey 1655 0.679 
lav slOnirite ernest: Pace ter eek ewe 8 11.4 16.3 0.700 

ING alniewre care een re te Us Rey cr okew | coe eee ae co eueNey | Oe A 0.680 


soil against gravity by the attraction between soil and water and 
by the cohesion between water molecules, and is not drawn out 
by drainage. It moves in the soil in any direction, and rises in 
the channels formed by the pores between soil particles because 
of the same action which draws the oil up a lamp wick. Capillary 
water is of greatest importance to plant growth. It covers the 
roots and the small diminutive root-hairs, which absorb it by 
the osmotic pressure. From the roots the water, with the mineral 
salts or plant food which it contains in solution, rises into the 
stems up to the leaves, and by the process of plant transpiration 
it passes into the air, leaving behind the plant food which in 
combination with the carbonic acid absorbed from the air, forms 
the plant. 

Capillary water moves from a wet soil to a drier soil; this is 
what causes it to spread laterally and to rise from the wetter 
subsoil to the surface, from where it passes into the air by 
evaporation. The water will rise to a greater height in a fine 
textured soil than in a coarse textured soil, but will rise more 
quickly in the coarse textured soil. Professor Hilgard found 
that the maximum height to which water rose was 17 inches in 
6 days for a sandy soil, and 46 inches in 195 days for a clay soil. 
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In the sandy soil it took 1 hour to rise 8 inches, while in the clay 
soil it took 12 hours to rise to the same height. Lyon and Fippin 
give the following values for extent and rate of capillarity; 


CapILLARY Rist IN INCHES FOR DirrERENT LENGTHS OF TIME 


; Time 
ee thr. 1 hr. |2 hrs.|1 day|3 days|8 days}13 days/19 days 
Silt and very fine sand......../2.7| 4.7] 7.0/20.0/30.0)45.0| 52.0 | 56.0 
Very, fine sand aren sore 7.6/10.0]12.4/21.0|23.0|26.0) 27.5 | 28.5 
Miners aI sete eee ee Fees 9.0) 9.510, 0) P12 6132 0) 1453 5a 1620 
Coarse and medium sand...... Be SIMOZOl Ge siedioleo 0) OO) alana 
RineyeTaviel sae cee tes eer eee 4.0) 5.0) 5.3] 6.4) 8.0) 9.0) 10.0) 10.8 


The quantity of capillary water which may be held by the soil 
will depend not only on the kind of soil but on the extent to 
which it is drained or the distance through which the capillary 
action takes place. Under field conditions the soil next to the 
water-table will be saturated and the moisture content will 
decrease above this point in proportion to the distance from the 
water-table. Where the water-table is far from the surface, 
which is the usual condition of arid soils, at least before the 
waterlogging produced by excessive irrigation and lack of natural 
drainage, the capillary water, supplied by irrigation, is dissem- 
inated through the soil and held against gravity. The capacity 
of a soil in this condition to hold water has been called by Dr. 
Widtsoe the field capacity of soil for capillary water, but includes 
also hygroscopic water. Dr. Widtsoe gives the following values 
for the field capacity of different soils for capillary water, includ- 
ing hygroscopic water, expressed in per cent. by weight and based 
on several thousand trials: 


Field capacity of different soils for soil moisture 
For a clay soil to a depth of 8 feet, 19 per cent. by weight. 
For a clay loam to a depth of 8 feet, 18 per cent. by weight. 
For a loam to a depth of 8 feet, 16-17 per cent. by weight. 
For a sandy loam to a depth of 8 feet, 14 1/2 per cent. by weight. 
For a very sandy loam, depth of 8 feet, 14 per cent. by weight. 


Gravity water is that water which moves downward through 
the soil pores because of gravity. When the soil is saturated 
the pores are entirely filled with water, and that water which 
fills the space in parts not occupied by capillary water is gravity 
water. Gravity water is not retained by the soil if there is 
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natural or artificial drainage. It passes downward, supplying 
capillary water to the soil below, and the excess reaches the water 
table or a drainage channel. When there is an excess of gravity 
water, it passes down to a depth which is too far below the lower 
end of plant roots to be drawn up by capillarity and is wasted. 

A soil which is saturated contains gravity, capillary and hy- 
groscopic moisture. A soil which is air dried in the sun contains 
hygroscopic moisture only, and a soil which is dried by artificial 
heat contains no moisture. 


METHODS OF MAKING SOIL MOISTURE DETERMINATIONS 


The soil samples usually taken with augers are immediately 
placed in a fruit jar, or other air-tight jar, to prevent any loss 
by evaporation. The percentage of moisture is determined 
by weighing out on a tin or preferably a glass plate 100 grams 
(or any other convenient weight) of the well mixed soil, before 
losing any moisture; then spread the weighed sample on the plate 
and dry it. The loss in weight in ounces will then be the per 
cent. of water by weight in the moist soil. A more accurate form 
of expression is to state the per cent. of moisture on a dry soil 
basis. The per cent. of moisture is then equal to the loss in 
weight, multiplied by 100 and divided by the dry weight. The 
method of drying will affect the results. The method most gen- 
erally used is to dry the soil for several hours at a temperature 
of about 110° Centigrade; the moisture thus obtained gives total 
moisture which includes hygroscopic moisture. The method 
generally used by Hilgard and Loughridge is to expose the soil 
sample to the sun or until thoroughly air-dried; this gives the 
per cent. of free moisture and excludes hygroscopic moisture; 
it more nearly represents the water available to plants. 


OPTIMUM PERCENTAGE OF FREE MOISTURE IN SOIL FOR PLANT 
GROWTH 

The pores of most cultivated soils will average from 30 to 60 
per cent. of the entire volume; it is smallest for sandy soils and 
greatest for clay soils. For plants to grow, it is necessary that 
they have air as well as water, and for best growing condition 
the water in the soil should range from 40 to 60 per cent. of the 
pore space. This leaves about an equal space for air. Applying 
these figures to average soils, the maximum growing condition 
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will be obtained for a very sandy soil with 30 per cent. pore 
space when it contains 12 to 18 per cent. by volume of total 
moisture, and for a heavy clay soil with 50 per cent. pore space 
when it contains 20 to 30 per cent. by volume of total moisture, 
Expressed in per cent. by weight, the moisture content should 
be for a very sandy soil, air dried, weighing 110 pounds per cubic 
foot, from 6.8 to 10.2 per cent.; for a stiff clay soil weighing 75 
pounds per cubic foot, 16.6 to 25 per cent.; and for an average 
sandy loam, 10 to 15 per cent. The values given by Dr. Widtsoe 
for the field capacity of soils for water are in general not much 
greater than those of the desirable amount of water for best 
growing condition; this indicates that the water retained by a well 
drained soil, after the application of irrigation water, cannot be 
much in excess of the optimum moisture content for plant 
growth. 

The effect of excess of moisture in the soil is illustrated in the 
case of an orchard in sandy soil, where the moisture content in 
the upper 3 feet as found by Dr. Loughridge averaged 8.5 
per cent. and in the fourth foot 15.3 per cent. by weight. The 
proper moisture content for this soil was about 10 per cent. 
The excess moisture did not leave sufficient space for the air, 
which caused the trees to suffer. 

MINIMUM AMOUNT OF FREE MOISTURE FOR PLANT 
GROWTH 

The minimum amount of free soil moisture, in excess of the 
hygroscopic moisture, in the upper 4 feet of soil necessary to 
keep trees and plants in good growing condition, as obtained by 
Dr. Loughridge and based on a large number of soil moisture 
determinations made in California, are given in the following 
table: 


Minimum oF Free Moisture ror PLANT GROWTH IN Upprer 4 FEET or 
Sort, By Dr. LoucurRiIpGE 


Free moisture in the soil 
Cc > 
ast Per cent. by weight ee 
Apricots, Olives, Peaches, Soya Bean... 10 80 
CxCrus igs orate ae eee een ae oe 120 
Almonds, Prunes, Saltbush............ 2.0 160 
Walnuts, Grapes, Eucalyptus.......... 2.5 200 
AWoy A Is}, IEMDNESS oboe aac yodansoo sone 4.0 B22 
Wiheat «corns. .0a5 se ote ee 5.0 400 
SugapBeetsy Sore hums een 6.0 480 
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At the University Farm, Davis, California, measurements made 
by the Irrigation Investigations showed that the growth of alfalfa 
was checked when the amount of free moisture was less than 5 
to 7 per cent. These results represent field conditions; they are 
necessarily not accurate, for they are affected by a number of 
factors which modify them. They represent the minimum 
free soil moisture content of the upper 4 feet of soil and not 
of the soil zone which contains the root system. Shallow rooted 
plants may confine their root system to a smaller depth 
than the upper 4 feet of soil, and as the surface soil is usually 
drier than the lower soil, the average moisture content for the 
4 feet will be greater than that of the upper part. On the 
other hand, deep rooted plants, such as fruit trees, may extend 
their root system far below the 4-foot depth, and the moisture 
content of the upper 4 feet will be less than that of the greater 
depth containing the root system. The difference in minimum 
soil moisture content for different crops is no doubt largely due 
to these and other factors, which cannot be accurately controlled 
in field determination. Lyman J. Briggs has carried on by careful 
laboratory methods extensive experiments on the wilting 
coefficient of a large variety of plants, grown in different types 
of soils. The results of about 1,300 determinations show that the 
soil moisture content at which permanent wilting first takes 
place varies very little with the kind of plant; and for the different 
types of soil the wilting coefficient is equal to about 1.50 times 
the hygroscopic coefficient. From this conclusion the minimum 
free soil moisture in excess of the hygroscopic moisture at the 
wilting point is equal to one-half the hygroscopic coefficient; 
this relation applied to the different types of soil and their corre- 
sponding hygroscopic coefficient, as given by Prof. Loughridge for 
California soils (see page 2), gives the following values for 
minimum free soil moistures: 


Sandy soils............... 0.5-1.5 per cent. by weight 
Sandy loam soils.......... 1.5-2.5 per cent. by weight 
Wodimesollsmmmr eee ate er 215 per cent. by weight 
Clayalonimse teen oe 2.5-3.5 per cent. by weight 
Clayvgsollsieane acer 3.5-5.0 per cent. by weight 


SOIL MOISTURE BEFORE AND AFTER IRRIGATION 


The moisture content of the soil must never be lowered to 
the wilting coefficient. Irrigation water should be applied at 
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sufficient frequent intervals to maintain the moisture content 
near the optimum value. The degree to which this is obtained 
in practice is illustrated by the following examples. 

Dr. Loughridge found for citrus orchards in Southern California, 
irrigated by deep furrows, that the percentage of free soil mois- 
ture (in excess of hygroscopic moisture) for a sandy loam 
averaged before irrigation about 4.68 per cent. for the upper 4 
feet and 5.76 for the upper 13 feet, and immediately after the 
irrigation the percentage in the upper 4 feet averaged about 9.64 
per cent. Six weeks after irrigation, the amount of moisture 
was a little greater than previous to the application of water. 
About one-fifth of the water applied remained in the soil; the 
other four-fifths had been taken up by soil evaporation and plant 
transpiration. For a clay loam soil, the percentage of moisture 
averaged, for 5 feet depth of soil, 6.81 before irrigation, 11.27 
immediately after irrigation, and 1 month after irrigation the 
moisture percentage was nearly the same as before the irrigation. 
On a heavy loam the percentage of free moisture was 5.47 before 
irrigation and 10.86 immediately after irrigation. 

In Bulletin No. 115 of the Utah Agricultural College on The 
Movement of Water in Irrigated Soils, by J. A. Widtsoe and W. 
W. McLaughlin, are given some interesting results regarding 
the total soil moisture remaining in the upper 8 feet of irrigated 
soils several weeks after irrigation for different crops and also the 
distribution of soil moisture before and after irrigation. The 
soil used was a heavy loam, with about 50 per cent. voids, weigh- 
ing when dry about 76 pounds per cubic foot. The optimum 
water content of the soil, which requires that the pore space be 40 
to 60 per cent. filled with water, would be 16.4 to 24.6 per cent. by 
weight. The minimum water content or water content at wilt- 
ing point should, according to Briggs, be 1 1/2 times the hygro- 
scopic coefficient. The hygroscopic coefficient at different depths 
of the soil and the results of the soil moisture determinations 
are given in the following tables. The hygroscopic moisture is 
subtracted from the total moisture content to give the free 
moisture percentages. 


HyGroscoric Moisturr, Logan, Uran 
7 8 
4.89 | 3.61 


DWepthroiscoileiniteet maaan 3 


Average 
4.33 
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Extent To Wuicw Soms Dry Ovr arrer Irrication, Logan, Uran 


duvet No: Per amit See Fe wcee sections) Me 
Crops after| of Aver- free 
irri- | tri- NSD | a 
nee als} y 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 are 
Corner ee eer 38 2 | 8.83) 8.87/11.03) 9.59)11.27/11.03] 8.95) 9.47] 9.88) 5.55 
Sugar beets..... 35 7 | 6.86) 9.54)11.78)12.26)11.61/14.33/11.90}11.76|11.26] 6.93 
Potatoes........ 32 5 | 9.27)10.76)13.63/14.94/13.15)13.54/13.29)11.92/12.44| 6.11 
LOT Aa er eiG ote Oe 34 3 | 6.05) 7.03)/10.15] 8.82/11.46) 9.22) 9.97/12.15| 9.36) 5.03 
Wiheatotasesss ac 40 | 14 | 5.64] 6.52! 7.56) 8.28) 7.19) 9.38)10.94/10.15} 8.21] 3.98 
Alfalian venetian sae. 31 4 | 8.34} 8.08] 7.60] 6.49} 5.78) 6.64].....]..... 6.82) 1.92 
1 BETES Ie ay CRC TRIE 27 Sul eamMOOlOe OLN OR Olli Sel SieAgil a2 Sl irae ere wiltceeene 10.68|) 5.78 
Cornascacencc.s 55 4 | 9.72/10.02/10.27/10.89/10.88) 9.23).....)..... 110.17| 5.27 
Bare soil (culti- | 36 il hes hee Se BOT or v4) ail ce cee |e whe nce emacs 18.38/13.48 
vated). 


These determinations show that in all cases, with the exception 
_of the alfalfa crop, the total moisture remaining was well above 
the wilting coefficient, as determined by Briggs’ rule. 


DistriBvuTION oF TotTat Sor MoiIsturb BEFORE AND AFTER IRRIGATION, 
Logan, Uran, 1902 


(In per cent. of dry soil) 


Or - 
. Aver- 
No. Before Per cent. of total water (foot sections) 

Depth of of | or after Aver- hae 

water aDP-| tri- ] anirriga- age : 
plied ala oi mois- 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ture 
. U, 
2.5 Nee 23| Before...| 9.57|10.55)11.78)12.97|11.92/11.41/11.75/11.49 11.43! 7.10 
After... ./19.24)13.70)13.17/13.84/12.66)12.72/12.31 12.70)13.67| 9.34 
Increase..| 9.67] 3.15} 1.39) 0.87) 0.74) 1.31] 0.56) 1.21) 2.24) 2.24 
SO ent 115| Before.../12.97|14.08)15.68)16.09 15.21/15.18)14.77|13.92/14.74/10.41 
After... ./23.92/20.71/19.27/17.95/16. 25 15.79/15. 60)14.81/18.04)13.71 
Increase..|10.95| 6.63) 3.59) 1.86| 1.04} 0.61] 0.83) 0.89) 3.30} 3.30 
OM Dsngyaet 44| Before...|10.62/12.44/14.44/15.11/14.20/13.40/13.13)13.27/13.33] 9.00 
After... ./23.83/21.83!20.05!17,40]15.87/14. 66/14. 21/14.15/17.75)13.42 
Increase../13.21 9.39) 5.61) 2.29) 1.67] 1.26] 1.08) 0.88) 4.42) 4.42 


A study of the average figures in the table, on the basis that 1 
per cent. increase in soil moisture is equivalent to 0.145 inches of 
water per foot depth of soil or 1.165 inches for an 8-foot depth of 
soil, show that when 7.5 inches depth of water was applied, only 
5.15 inches or about 69 per cent. was retained; when 5 inches 
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depth of water was applied, 3.85 inches or 77 per cent. was re- 
tained; and when 2.5 inches depth of water was applied, the 
increase in soil moisture content was 2.6 inches. With the two 
heavier applications, the water not retained was disposed of 
by deep percolation beyond the 8-foot depth and by soil moisture 
evaporation. With the lighter application, all the water was 
retained and an additional amount was probably drawn up by 
capillarity from the deeper soil. When sufficient water was 
added at one irrigation in this case about 5 inches the moisture 
content was brought up to about the best quantity for plant 
growth. 


FEEDING ZONE OF PLANT ROOTS 


The zone of soil in which it is necessary to control the distribu- 
tion and proper degree of soil moisture for plant growth is that 
which contains the feeding space of the plant roots. The depth 
to which the plant roots extend depends on the plant, the char- 
acter of the soil and subsoil, and the moisture content. The 
investigations and observations of Dr. Hilgard, Dr. Loughridge, 
Dr. Widtsoe, and others show that in well-drained, deep, open 
soils of the arid region the following depths of root penetration 
may be reached: 


Deciduous trees and vineyards........... 20 to 24 feet 
HA fall faen ns ah ene are Mic OL Pence meres up to 50 feet 
Cereals cormieny toc th ne neuen ae 4to 8 feet 
Potatoes and sugar beets................ 3 to 4 feet 
CitrusttTees aarysacarn en ane ea eon OACO ME SETeCeO 


The practice of irrigation frequently causes the rise of the water- 
table, and when this occurs the feeding zone of plant roots may 
become too limited for the plant to continue its growth. Dr. 
Hilgard states that alfalfa requires at least 5 feet to the water- 
table, while red clover may be grown with the water-table at a 
depth of 3 feet. Dr. Loughridge found that almond trees 
suffered in a sandy soil where the fourth foot of soil was near the 
saturation point. For deciduous trees a soil depth, free from ex- 
cessive moisture, of 6 feet is probably necessary; and, because 
of the excess capillary water obtained in an average soil in the 
first foot above the water-table, will require a water-table at 
least 7 feet below the surface. 
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CHAPTER II 


DISPOSAL OF IRRIGATION WATER APPLIED TO THE SOIL: 
PLANT TRANSPIRATION, SOIL MOISTURE EVAPORATION, 
SOIL WATER PERCOLATION, SURFACE WASTE 


The irrigation water applied to the soil is disposed of in different 
ways. Some of the water is lost or wasted before it enters the 
soil, either by direct evaporation from the water surface exposed 
to the air or by a surface waste or-run-off which may occur at 
the lower end of fields or furrows when the application of 
water is not properly done. The remainder, which comprises 
most of the water, enters the soil, and by the action of gravity 
and capillarity moves laterally and downward into and through 
the pores and channels formed by the soil particles, and is 
used as follows: A part of it comes in contact with the fine 
root hairs, is absorbed by the plant and used to produce plant 
growth by the process of plant transpiration; another part is 
lost by evaporation through the action of capillarity, which draws 
the water from wetter subsoil to the surface where it is exposed 
to the air, which absorbs it; a third part percolates downward 
because of gravity, is retained to the limit of the capacity of the 
soil for capillary water, and the excess passes down beyond the 
reach of plant roots to the water-table or to the natural drainage 
channel. 

Briefly stated, the water applied to the soil is used as follows: 

First.—Plant transpiration, which is the action through which 
part of the water fulfills a useful purpose in producing plant 
growth. 

Second.—Soil moisture evaporation, which is the process through 
which soil water is lost by evaporation. 

Third.—Soil percolation, which permits the water not retained 
by the soil to pass beyond the reach of plant roots. 

Fourth.— Surface run-off or waste, which represents a loss due to 
poor method of irrigation. 

The correct use of water will be obtained only when the losses 
of water by evaporation, percolation, and surface waste are 
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reduced to a minimum. These losses can be largely controlled 
by proper methods of cultivation and irrigation. The regulation 
of the relative proportions of the water used by the processes 
stated above and the minimizing of the losses require a study 
of the factors influencing them. 


PLANT TRANSPIRATION 


Plant growth is dependent on air, sunshine, and water. Water 
plays a very important part. First,—the soil moisture must be 
so regulated that it will not decrease below the minimum at the 
wilting point, and it must not exceed a maximum above which 
there is not sufficient air in the soil. Second,—enough moisture 
must be added to supply the amount passing through the plant 
by the process of transpiration. 

A large number of experiments have been made by different 
investigators to determine the amount of transpiration or water 
requirement expressed in pounds of water absorbed by the 
plant to produce 1 pound of dry matter and the factors which 
may have an influence on it. The investigations of greatest 
value have been reviewed and summarized by Lyman J. Briggs 
and H.L. Shantz in Bulletin 285 of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, on the Water Requirement of 
Plants. The results indicate that the amount of plant food in 
the soil is of greatest importance; the addition of fertilizers to 
poor soils may reduce the water requirement one-half or even two- 
thirds. The amountof transpiration is greater in dry than in moist 
air; it increases with an increase in temperature, with an increase 
in air currents, with the amount of sunlight, being a minimum at 
night; it probably decreases with an increase in the vigor of the 
plant. The amount of transpiration per pound of dry matter 
varies largely with different plants; but even for the same plants 
the results obtained by the different investigators do not agree, 
probably because of the many factors involved and the different 
methods used. The table given on page 14 summarizes the 
results obtained on some of the most common crops. 

These results are based on the dry weight of the entire plant. 
For the cereals it includes the grain and the straw, for potatoes 
and sugar beets it includes the tubers and roots with the stalk 
and leaves. 
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SumMMARY oF AMOUNT OF PLANT TRANSPIRATION MEASUREMENTS IN POUNDS 
or WarER PER Pounp or Dry MATTER 


Ss ol -~-a a9. ea = 4 8 g, 

223 |ssd2/Ss82| a2 22 /2222| S84 | S58 | 2893 

ee 2 SS iC RG Oss = 80° °S nae eee 
WAKER: coo ones PRD. lon oo ox B35) leo ood 333 546 554 507 
Oats haere llnecvaroiae (ss | ZO | BN | Saco ullsc ee ex 469 | 614 
Barleyereereie PANS | (EES |) Pash |) Gish kelsey foe a eo 468 | 539 
IER Capea sy s8 ae al lloe tareeoed lass, vege BYR ox SS Ou erate ey ae 724 
Gorniscernth sae aan es PED lb oo bc 350s eae 386 | 337 | 369 
Rov) 8°A0U 00 0 Wee Neteateedl (Baar eedl Pare MUI M tacitts |S ates Rel le tee. 198 el fiante Sees 437 306 
Beansteeere ace DAA a esl ite Saersane | ales acd |e oe cea epee eee 
Peas Serie. oer PBS | UN OA AE No co 843 | 563 | 800 
Clovers(Sweet)scllnc.aece es ekeee eres eas eee a ee Mo wie tat AG an Gack 709 
PUVEW Neher ae Allee eee ee SER mr, lhemlarmaer|eaeic alls BaD io 1,068 
Rape tae ete our eeeans 5o Dan Nase 3397 Ber tine lhe cee lle oe lc 441 
POtAtOESe werrcncs leis eee eli eee reas 423 Poa Walla re Abe ntated sea msi 448 
OIUYEA: Nell Oleic] AS HRA lee PnOR aA vl ne Snue Kalle talc g AQT S 5 |e SY i 


The experiments carried on in Colorado by Briggs and Shantz 
for the Bureau of Plant Industry and those of Widtsoe in Utah 
for the Utah Experiment Station are of special value in the study 
of the relation of irrigation to plant growth in the western arid 
states. The experiments of Briggs and Shantz were made 
by growing the crops in soils placed in galvanized iron tanks, 16 
inches in diameter, 26 inches high. To prevent evaporation of 
soil moisture, the tanks were covered; in the cover, holes were 
made through which the plant grew, and the spaces around the 
stems were sealed with wax. The water was applied below the 
surface soil through the bottom of a flower pot surrounded with 
gravel placed in the upper part of the tank under the cover. 
Some of the results obtained by Briggs and Shantz are given 
on page 15. A 

The experiments of the Utah Agricultural College were made 
in tanks 2 1/2 feet high, 2 feet in diameter. These tanks were 
not covered and no attempt was made to prevent evaporation 
of soil moisture. To obtain the quantity of water used by plant 
transpiration, the loss of evaporation from bare soils was sub- 
tracted from the total loss by transpiration and soil evaporation 
(termed Evapo-transpiration by Widtsoe) of cropped tanks. 
This gives values for plant transpiration which are too small, 
because the soil evaporation from a bare soil is greater than that 
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SumMMary or AMOUNT oF PLANT TRANSPIRATION MEASUREMENTS IN 
Pounps or WaTEeR PER PounpD or Dry Martrer at AKRON 
Cotorapo, 1911 


Pounds of water per pounds of 


Crop 
Grain | Whole plant 
WINCA tne eee POTD rycen eS fren. we a an 1,357 507 
(SES) Seat Sg i ns Ae nn we 1,680 614 
Leg IM EN Ea Ucn ches co tenn YG na seat A Peo 1,243 539 
(COr eee ete ems eee Cte irincnattn RLS 2,040 369 
SOLS ae neen tern ent te caren akin weet oe 1,238 306 
DEINE SIVG ae ete ont Ser eonn ae 2)215 724 
DSW CC UMC] OVGDim Mrpn nee Sr kes tte west d bevy re cee ets, elt ee as 709 
ANURCHNIER 2 Story obs ata ee Su Pe Re Ate mn FP er Pe 1068 
Canadian sncld sped serena starr erie ae 2,218 800 
Potatoesm( tubers) eccrine aan eceiee | erean 994 448 
SUCATmDeCeLSum(LOOUS) sneer mame iia menteat fen at cir 629 377 


of a soil shaded by the crops. It was found that shading entirely 

the bare soil decreased the soil evaporation loss by 29 per cent. 

The results obtained for different crops under different conditions 

of soil saturation for the years 1902, 1904, 1905, on a fertile loam, 

are shown by the following average figures: 

Puant TRANSPIRATION AND EVAPO-TRANSPIRATION FROM EXPERIMENTS 
or UtaH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Pounds of water for 1 pound of dry matter 


Evapo-transpiration Transpiration 


458 
510 
392 
740 


The effect of cultivation and of fertilizers is shown by the 
following average figures, obtained for a corn crop: 


Errect or CULTIVATION ON PLANT TRANSPIRATION FROM EXPERIMENTS OF 
Urau AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Pounds of water for 1 pound of corn 
Soil (dry weight) 
Evapo-transpiration Transpiration 
Sandy loam (cultivated)............ 423 252 
Sandy loam (non-cultivated)........ 754 603 
Clay loam (cultivated).............. 681 428 
Clay loam (non-cultivated).......... 744 535 
Clavzsoile(cultivated) cance. 1,684 582 
Clay soil (non-cultivated)........... 2,019 753 
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On a naturally fertile sandy loam the evapo-transpiration 
amounted to 1,183 pounds per pound of corn; the addition of 
manure decreased this to 949 pounds, and the addition of 1/10 
per cent. sodium nitrate decreased it to 857 pounds. The corre- 
sponding transpiration figures were 908, 613, and 585. 

Similar tank experiments have been carried on by the Irriga- 
tion Investigations at the University Farm, Davis, California. 
The water was applied to the tanks by means of perforated pipes 
12 inches below the surface. This method of irrigation nearly 
eliminates the evaporation loss of soil moisture, as shown by 
similar experiments made at Riverside, California, which gave 
for the soil moisture evaporation in 10 days, for bare soil (not 
shaded), subirrigated at a depth of 12 inches, 6 per cent. of the 
water applied or a depth of 0.32 inches. The results obtained, 
therefore, give very nearly the net plant transpiration. The 
water consumption or plant transpiration for the first season’s 
growth averaged for four cuttings of alfalfa 1,106 pounds per 
pound of dry alfalfa; during the second growing season the 
plant transpiration for the four cuttings were: First cut, 497; 
second, 750; third, 720; fourth, 862; averaging 708. 

To express the water consumption of plants in acre inches per 
ton of dry matter, the following relations are given 

100 lb. of water for 1 lb. of dry matter is equivalent to 0.885 acre inches per ton of dry matter. 
200 lb. of water for 1 lb. of dry matter is equivalent to 1.77 acre inches per ton of dry matter. 
400 lb. of water for 1 lb. of dry matter is equivalent to 3.54 acre inches per ton of dry matter. 
600 lb. of water for 1 lb. of dry matter is equivalent to 5.31 acre inches per ton of dry matter. 


800 lb. of water for 1 lb. of dry matter is equivalent to 7.08 acre inches per ton of dry matter. 
1000 lb. of water for 1 lb. of-dry matter is equivalent to 8.85 acre inches per ton of dry matter. 


EVAPORATION OF SOIL MOISTURE FROM IRRIGATED LANDS 


The rate of soil moisture evaporation is influenced by the 
temperature of the air and soil, the amount of air currents, the 
exposure to sunshine, the dryness of the air, the degree of satura- 
tion of the surface of the soil, and the texture and character of 
the soil. The effects of these various factors have been investi- 
gated, through interesting experiments made in the arid region 
by the Irrigation Investigations of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the Utah Agricultural College, and others. The most 
comprehensive set of experiments are those carried on by the 
Irrigation Investigations at seven typical stations of the arid 
region, from 1908 to 1910. Many of the observations and 
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most of the diagrams presented below are taken from Bulletin 
248 of the Office of Experiment Station, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, on Evaporation from Irrigated Soils, which embody 
the results of this set of experiments. The results were obtained 
in most cases by means of tanks or pots filled with soil and placed 
as nearly as possible under field conditions of irrigation and 
cultivation (Plate I, Fig. A.) While the results obtained do not 
justify accurate numerical conclusions, they are of great value in 
indicating how some of the factors affecting evaporation loss 
can be controlled by proper irrigation and cultivation methods. 


EXTENT OF EVAPORATION FROM BARE SOILS AND EFFECT 
OF SOIL SATURATION 


On four Southern California orchard soils, not cultivated and 
receiving a total average depth of irrigation water of 14 3/4 
inches in five irrigations, the first one being 6.7 inches in depth, 
the evaporation loss for the season (Feb. 23-Aug. 31) was 94 
per cent. of the water applied. 

The effects of soil saturation and the comparative results of 
soil moisture evaporation from bare soils not cultivated with those 
of evaporation from a free water surface are illustrated by the 
following examples: 


Errect or Soin SATURATION ON EVAPORATION OF Soi, MoistTuRE 


‘Degree of satura- Weekly evapora- 
Soi fon percent [ion from act [408 fom, Hee 
Bymeient surface, inches Se Ghes 
Sramelr lownins (Callies. sha0n03600¢ Saturated 4.75 1.88 
Sancyploanom© aleermtiee acres il? 8) 1.33 1.94 
Seiavehy lov, Call gptmcoceeeons 11.9 1.13 1.94 
Sap dyaloaines: © alae rages 8.9 0.88 1.94 
Sandy loam, Cal.. yas 4.8 0.25 1.94 
Fertile sandy (oa Utah Aaa Soe 15.67 dS Gi en cee eee haere 
Fertile sandy loam, Utah.. 10.67 0.50 [ee eee eee 
Fertile sandy loam, Utah....... 5.67 0.27 Nae te hal aie ale 


The rate of evaporation for a period of 28 days from un- 
cultivated, bare soil surfaces and from a free water surface, as 
obtained from the average results at six stations in the arid 
region, are shown in the accompanying diagram (Fig. 1). 

The large rate of evaporation from soils which are nearly 
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Errrecr or Soin SATURATION ON EVAPORATION OF Sort Morsrure 


a eu 
Per cent. perio 0 weeks 1D 
Soil ie oe. aaa Period 
. - . rom ree 
es pes Naa 

Rich silty loam, Boze- 

man, Montana....... 22.3 2.86 |; 4.53 | Sept. 2-28, 1908 
Rich brown sandy loam 

IDAHO Gooaenos 8.8 1.62 8.02 | June 10-July 1, 1908 
Sandy alluvial loam, 

Reno, Nev......... (C2 1.41 4.68 | Sept. 1-22, 1908 
Sandy loam, Wenat- 

chee, Wash.......... 6.2 0.86 6.12 | June 3-24, 1908 

Same for| 4 weeks 

Rich silty loam, Boze- 

man, Montana....... 17.80 2.92 4.38 | July 25—Aug. 22, 1909 
Rich brown sandy loam 

Davisw Cal seer ees eel aioe 1.91 9.41 | May 5—June 2, 1909 

June 5-July 3, 1909 

Sandy alluvial loam, 

Reno wNeG versace 8.88) - 1°51 8.49 | May 7-June 4, 1909 

June 8—July 6, 1909 

Sandy loam, Sunny- 

Sides Vash ener naan 6.0 2.47 7.25 | May 18—June 15, 1909 


saturated indicates the necessity for wetting as little of the sur- 
face soil as possible when irrigating. For orchards and crops 
which are irrigated by méans of furrows, the advantage of using 
deep furrows is apparent. The heavy loss of water from the 
soil during the first 3 days following the irrigation shows the 
necessity of early cultivation to decrease the loss. 


EFFECT OF MULCHES OF DIFFERENT DEPTHS 


Six inches depth of water was applied to the surface of the soil 
in the tanks by the flooding method; when this had sunk into 
the soil, dry soil mulches of different depths were added to some 
of the soil surfaces. The losses by evaporation were obtained 
by semi-weekly weighings for a period of 3 weeks. The ay- 
erage of the results obtained are shown by the accompanying 
diagram (Fig. 2). 

The average numerical results are shown by the following 
table: 


Fig. A.—Tanks used for experiments on soil evaporation. 


Fic. B.—Levelling the land surface with Fresno scraper. 
(Facing Page 18.) 
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Errect or Muucues or Dirrerent Dreprus on Sor Moisture 


EVAPORATION 
Evaporation loss Per cent. of nee 
Condition of il tion f 
ess Inches Sah le ae Scunmiighed aoilcme 
IN@ HAN, o osnegceeaonoee 7s) 29 .2 aces 
SEWING AU Ms eee aca ooo ane 0.75 1275 Seo 
G-iniche mulch es4.-4. esse o. 0.34 oer 81.0 
9-inch mulch 0.22 | 3.65 87.5 
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Lvqeorarion losses trom uncultivated soil.a free warer Surface; 


Fie. 1.—Evaporation loss from uncultivated bare soils, for a period of 28 
days, following the application of 6-in depth of water on the surface and from 
a free water surface for the same period. The loss from soils is the average 
measured at six stations in the arid region; the loss from water surface is the 
average at four of these stations. 

The saving in soil evaporation due to mulches is well shown 
by the figures in the last column. These experiments repre- 
sent, however, ideal conditions which are seldom obtained in 


practice. 
EFFECT OF SOIL MULCHES PRODUCED BY CULTIVATION 


The experiments to determine this effect were made so as to 
approach ordinary field conditions and practice as nearly as 
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Lf fect of Yulches on evaporation losses trom irrigared sors. 

Fig. 2.—Average evaporation loss from soils, protected with mulches of 

different depths, for a period of 21 days, following the application of 6 inches 


depth of water on the surface. . The results are the average obtained at five 
stations. 
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LY fect of Cultivation on evaporation losses trom irrigated soils. 


Fig. 3.—Evaporation loss from cultivated and uncultivated soils, for a 
period of 28 days, following the application of 6 inches depth of water on the 
surface. The results are the average obtained at six stations. 
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possible. A 6-inch depth of irrigation was applied to the surface. 
Depending on the texture of the soil, it took from 6 to 24 hours 
for the water to disappear from the surface; as soon as the con- 
dition of the soil permitted, averaging about 3 days and ranging 
from 1 to 4 days after the irrigation, the soil in the tanks was 
cultivated to a depth of 6 inches. <A second cultivation was 
given 2 weeks after the irrigation. The average of the results 
obtained at six stations are illustrated by the accompanying 
diagram (Fig. 3). 

The total average evaporation loss in 28 days from the un- 
cultivated soil was 2.14 inches or 35 per cent. of the water applied. 
Cultivation caused a saving equal to 26 per cent. of the loss 
obtained with no cultivation. The saving due to cultivation is 
influenced by the moisture condition of the surface soil; where 
rain fell during the experiment, the effects of cultivation were 
not so beneficial. This is shown by the following tabulated 
results: 


Errects or CuLtivaTIon ON Sort Morsturr EvaroraTIon 


Evapor- 
Free ° Loss 
| ‘ ti L L 
Total was an on om cute aa eediny 
Locality rainfall, Pe Des free tivated ea a cultiva- 
inches Bette water _ soil; Sone tion, 
per cent. eure: inches inches | Per cent. 
Sunnyside, Wash....... 0.00 | 6.00 | 7.25) 1.47 | 2.47 | 40.3 
IDENAR), (Gils noose boo ee 0.00 | 12.85 | 9.41 Tt || Gal) PAsh2 
RET OMNI VAC derraemens nae 0.39 8.88 8.49 1.09 1.51 | 27.8 
Caldwell, Idaho........ 0.14 6.21 9.81 1.91 2.42 | 21.0 
Agricultural College, | | | 
New) Mexicons:.....2.. ORD Tie Poe alk ole} il aye 1.59 13.8 
Bozeman, Montana.....| 0.99 17.80 4.38 2.30 2.92 21.2 
1.58 2.14 26.4 


The effects of different depths of cultivation were obtained by 
experiments carried on at Davis, California, for two periods of 
28 days each. The average evaporation loss during a 28 day 
period for no cultivation, for cultivation 2 inches deep, 4 inches 
deep, and 6 inches deep was 2.22 inches, 1.75 inches, 1.35 inches, 
and 1.31 inches, respectively. A 4-inch cultivation was nearly 
as efficient as a 6-inch cultivation, and saved 39.2 per cent. of 
the evaporation loss. At some of the other stations, where 
rainfall occurred during the experiments and where cultivation 
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followed each shower, the exposure of moist soil by deep cultiva- 
tion increased the evaporation loss. 


EFFECT OF DEPTH OF FURROWS 


The experiments carried on to demonstrate the influence of 
depth of furrows on soil evaporation imitated as nearly as pos- 
sible field practice. The tanks received a 6-inch depth of irriga- 
tion water. As soon as practicable this was followed by a culti- 
vation 6 inches deep. The average results obtained at Davis, 
Cal., and Reno, Nevada, where rainfall did not interfere with the 
efficiency of deep irrigation and cultivation, are shown by the 
accompanying diagram (Tig. 4.) 
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Evaporation losses from soils irrigated by Flooding a Furrows. 


Fig. 4.—Evaporation loss from soils irrigated by flooding and by furrows of 
different depths. The results are the average obtained at two stations. 


The respective evaporation losses during a period of 28 days 
from soils, surface flooded and irrigated in furrows 3, 6, and 9 
inches deep, were 1.25 inches, 0.99 inches, 0.86 inches, and 0.72 
inches. The use of 9-inch furrows saved 42.4 per cent. of the loss 
obtained with surface flooding and 26.5 per cent. of the loss 
obtained with 38-inch furrows. Nearly all the saving produced 
by furrow irrigation was in the first week after irrigation. 

At the other stations the effects of depth of furrow irrigation 
and of cultivation were counterbalanced by the wetting of the 
surface soil by the rainfall occurring during the experiments, and 
there was very little difference in the evaporation losses. 
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EFFECTS OF SHADE ON SOIL MOISTURE EVAPORATION 


Experiments made in Utah show that the evaporation from 
the surface of a bare sandy !oam, containing 20 per cent. total 
moisture, was decreased 29 per cent. when wholly shaded. 


EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE, SUNSHINE, AND HUMIDITY ON 
SOIL MOISTURE EVAPORATION 


The following results obtained in Utah show the combined 
effect of these factors on the soil moisture evaporation from a soil 
of 8 feet in depth. 


Average |Total moisture Loss of EID a|ap Relative H { 
number of | at beginning, } inlGses l % Fahe humidity, ete o 
ays per cent. Be fe ta inches.) 730% per cent. | sunenine 


10 15.66 11.99) | 2.8. | 66 54 89 
10 15.69 15.04 2.9 73 48 101 


An increase of 7° in temperature and of 12 hours of sunshine, 
with a decrease of 6 per cent. in humidity, increased the evapora- 
tion loss 25 per cent. 


PERCOLATION OF WATER APPLIED TO THE SOIL 


When irrigation water is applied to a soil, the surface in contact 
with the water is saturated. A portion of this water is lost by 
evaporation, the remainder moves downward by gravity and 
laterally by capillarity, furnishing the necessary free moisture to 
the plant roots. When only a small amount of water has been 
applied, this may be all retained in the zone of soil which contains 
the bulk of the root system. When a larger quantity is applied, 
the excess water passes down beyond the reach of the roots and 
is wasted. This is illustrated by the results of experiments made 
in Utah, given above on page 9. These experiments, which were 
made on a fertile sandy loam, show that when 2.5 inches depth of 
irrigation water was applied, all of it was found in the upper 
8 feet of soil the first day after irrigation, while when 5.0 inches 
and 7.5 inches were applied the quantities retained in the first 
8 feet of soil were 77 per cent. and 69 per cent., respectively. 
Mr. Don H. Bark, in charge of Irrigation Investigations in Idaho 
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for the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, made experiments to 
determine the loss by percolation on a gravelly loam underlaid 
with a very gravelly subsoil. The soil was taken from a field and 
placed in a tank 2 feet in diameter and 6 feet deep, as nearly as 
possible in its original position, and seeded to alfalfa. Water 
was applied to the surface at the same rate and at the same 
time as used in actual practice on the field. The results obtained 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


PERCOLATION FROM GRAVELLY Sor, 6 Freer Deep, PLAcED IN TANK AND 
SEEDED TO ALFALFA. SEASON, 1911 


- ; cot £ i - |Per cent. of 

Date edo ic) Essai fot ngrepi-) aire fox toss By dep 
IMG RA CHE a oon 6 1.099 |2 hr. 50 min. 0.686 13 days 62.4 
DURE LAR 0.710 |1 hr. 28 min. 0.662 5 days 93.2 
TU, Bo sonn's oe 0.829 52 min. 0.795 9 days 95.8 
AUIS es eae 0.642 10 min. 0.513 8 days 79.8 
AT] Oe 9 Sea 1.090 33 min. 0.965 5 days 88.5 
INO Bllocos ee « 1.143 47 min. 0.944 6 days 82.5 
Septy 245.2055 1.085 56 min. 0.946 3 days 87.1 
otal cere ae ORO 9 OA eer daraa eee Se oll Peete a oor OL 
Precipitation 
Jtme=Septaan sh .OLS09 iw tet el eee ee lee Sie sans jess elee ees 


This experiment showed that 83.5 per cent. of the water applied 
passed beyond the 6-foot depth and was lost by deep percolation. 
An average of about 1.8 inches was retained at each irrigation; 
this lead to a continuation of the experiment the following season, 
whereby the tank received a first irrigation of 0.297 foot depth, 
followed by frequent light irrigations, averaging about 0.148 foot 
(1.8 inches) applied when the alfalfa showed the need of it. The 
results are tabulated in the accompanying tables. 

The yield of alfalfa planted in the tank was equivalent to 7.147 
tons of cured hay per acre, which was considerably more than 
usually obtained in actual practice. This experiment showed 
that, for this type of soil, the proper depth of irrigation to elim- 
inate percolation loss was about 1.8 inches. Were it possible 
to apply this depth of water by the usual methods of irrigation 
without deep percolation losses on some parts of the field, the 
quantity of water required to produce a crop on a gravelly soil 
of this type would not be greater than for a more retentive soil; 
the open soil would require light irrigations applied frequently, 
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while the more retentive soil would retain a greater volume of 

irrigation water and would require less frequent irrigations. 

PERCOLATION FROM GRAVELLY Som, 6 Feet Deep, PLacep IN TANK AND 
SEEDED To ALFALFA. SEason, 1912 


ae oe ee ee 
INI ay 8 ara ec neg eta: 0.297 0). 122 0.175 
dAUUAVe) PAN 2 eek er cllansie 0.148 Trace 0.148 
dibUbie PA io n.0 Be one ee 0.149 Trace 0.149 
UulyaGae watt eet 0.148 0.0 0.148 
duke WS wo cols ao Gane 0.149 0.0 0.149 
iui ype lineeer ate Bese ore 0.148 0.0 0.148 
lve Strawn eke et 0.149 0.0 0.149 
Up Se ee Manee cs 0.148 0.0 0.148 
PNT ORRIN Peer slams se 0.149 0.0 0.149 
Bene zi cle ees 0.148 0.0 0.148 
BRO talitenkr crake sits ae 1633 0.122 Loui 
Precipitation, 
ANH INU ong gs0e006 NOSED elle okt cated te me Sean ey a Lm aS ne ANCES E Se 


EFFECT OF LENGTH OF RUN OF WATER IN FIELD FLOODING 
ON DEEP PERCOLATION 

One of the common methods of irrigating cereals or alfalfa, 
where the land is smooth and on a flat slope, consists in spreading 
a sheet of water over the field, which is prepared in long narrow 
strips 30 to 100 feet wide and from 300 feet to as much as half 
a mile long in extreme cases; the length runs usually in the 
direction of the steepest slope, unless the slope is excessive 
when the length runs diagonally and the water is turned in at the 
upper end. In actual practice the upper end of the field is very 
likely to receive a large excess of irrigation water, which is 
lost by deep percolation. This loss will depend chiefly on the 
slope of the land, the length of field or run, the texture of the soil, 
and the head of water (or rate of flow) turned in at the upper 
end. Where a small head is used and the length of run is 
large, the loss in open soil may be very great, and in some 
eases the sheet of water may not reach the lower end. 

The effect of the length of runs is wellillustrated by the follow- 
ing experiment, made in Idaho, by Don H. Bark: A strip of 
clover, 49.5 feet wide and 2,359 feet long, was considered in seven 
equal divisions 337 feet long. A constant head of about 3 cubic 
feet per second was turned in at the upper end, and the length of 
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time required for the sheet of water to travel to the lower end of 
each strip and thoroughly irrigate it was noted. The results 
are tabulated below: 

Errect or Lenato or Run or Water IN FieLtp FLoopinc on DEEP 


PERCOLATION 

Division | Length of Area, irri- Time required Acre, feet Average 

numbet run, feet gated, acres Howe Miniites applied. |depth in feet 
1 337 0.38 1 7 0.28 0.73 
1-2 674 0.77 2 30 0.63 0.82 
1-3 1,011 1.15 4 00 10 0.88 
i 1,348 1.53 5 40 1.43 0.93 
1-5 1,685 1.92 8 25 212 ey Bl 
1-6 2,022 2.30 11 30 2.90 1.26 
17 2,359 2.68 15 40 3.95 1.47 


These results show that to irrigate thoroughly this strip of 
land with a run 2,359 feet long, it required an average depth of 
irrigation water over the field of 1.471 feet; while, if the field had 
been divided into runs, one-seventh of the above run, by the con- 
struction of six additional supply ditches, the average depth of 
irrigation would have been only 0.733 feet or 50 per cent. of the 
water used with longer runs. The length of irrigation period for 
the larger run was 15 hours and 40 minutes, while with the shorter 
run the total time would have been seven times the irrigation 
period of the shorter run, or 7 hours and 49 minutes—a decrease 
in time of 50 per cent. A similar experiment was made on a strip 
of alfalfa, 92 feet wide and 2,565.9 feet long, divided into seven 
equal parts, each 326.7 feet long, with a shorter division at the 
lower end 269 feet long. A head of 7 cubic feet per second was 
maintained at the upper end. The results are tabulated below. 


Errect or LenetH or Run or WarTerR IN Fietp FLooping on Drep 


PERCOLATION 

Division Length of Area irri- Time required Acre, feet Average 

number run, feet | gated, acres TEAR |) Kees applied depth in feet 
1 327 0.70 0 45 0.43 0.62 
1-2 653 1.41 1 40 0.96 0.68 
1-3 980 2.13 2 50 1.63 0.76 
1-4 1,307 2.88 a 15 2.44 0.85 
1-5 1,634 3.63 6 15 3.59 0.99 
1-6 1,960 4.39 8 15 4.74 1.08 

° 1-7 2,287 5.17 10 30 6.04 il ¢F 
1-8 2,566 Sed 13 15 7.62 1.33 
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The above table shows that, by dividing the field into runs one- 
eighth of the length of the field by the construction of seven sup- 
ply ditches across it, the average depth of irrigation would have 
been 0.617 feet as compared to 1.332 feet for the single longer run. 
The time required to irrigate for the shorter run, using the same 
head in turn in each of the cross ditches, would have been about 
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Fic. 5.—Diagrams showing loss of water by excessive length of run. 
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6 hours instead of 13 hours and 15 minutes with the longer run. 
Similar experiments, to show the effect on loss by deep percolation 
of the length of run, head of water or duration of irrigation, were 
conducted in the Boise Valley, Idaho, by the U. 8. Reclamation 
Service during 1910 and 1911. The results as summarized by 
curves and diagrams are reproduced above. 
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The effect of the length of run was determined by experiments 
on two tracts, denoted by Tracts No. 8 and No. 9 on Kingsburg 
Ranch. Tract No. 8 contains 5.92 acres; the soil is wind-blown 
ash and sand underlaid with sand and gravel; the length of 
run was 1,350 feet. Tract No. 9 contains 4.30 acres, the soil is 
a thin layer of ash and sand underlaid with very porous coarse 
gravel, and the length of run was 515 feet. The results are shown 
in the diagram Fig. 5. The area above the lower sloping line 
represents the depth of saturation and the volume of water used 
when the tract was irrigated by a single length of run. The area 
above the broken line shows the depth of ground saturation and 
indirectly the volume of water used for runs one-fourth of the 
single length of run. For tract No. 8 and for irrigation by 
single length of run, the volume of water used was 3.25 acre-feet; 
for runs of one-fourth the length, the volume is 2.08 acre-feet; the 
longer run required 54 per cent. more water than the shorter runs. 
For tract No. 9, irrigation by a single run required 0.39 acre-feet, 
and by runs one-fourth of the length 0.29 acre-feet; the longer 
run required 35 per cent. more water. 

The relation between the number of acre-feet on the entire 
tract required to obtain a complete irrigation, and the duration 
of the irrigation which depends on the head of water used, are 
shown by the curves in the diagram. For instance, when tract 
No. 8 is irrigated in 5 hours, it requires 2.6 acre-feet for 5.92 acres, 
or about 5.25 inches in depth of water and the corresponding 
head is 6.25 cubic feet per second; when irrigated in 10 hours, the 
depth is 8.1 inches and the corresponding head 4.8 cubic feet 
per second, and in 60 hours the depth of water was 12 inches and 
the head 1.17 cubic feet per second. By using the large head 
for 5 hours it required 65 per cent. and 44 per cent., respectively, 
of the volume of water required to obtain a satisfactory irrigation 
with smaller heads for 10 and 60 hours. The results obtained on 
these tracts, with those obtained on a third tract in the Boise 
Valley, representing three kinds of soil and three lengths of run, are 
worked out into two sets of curves,shown in the diagram, Fig. 6. 
One set of curves shows the relation between the duration of 
the irrigation period and the head of water in miners’ inches per 
acre; the other set of curves gives the duration of the irrigation 
period and the corresponding volume of water used in acre-feet 
per acre to obtain a satisfactory irrigation. The curves show 
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that decreasing the size of the irrigating head, causes a pro- 
portionately larger increase in the time necessary to obtain a 
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_ _Fia. 6.—Curves showing the relation between the duration of irrigation 
in hours, the head in miner’s inches per acre, and the delivery in acre-feet per 
acre for soils of different character. 


complete irrigation, and therefore requires a greater depth of irriga- 
tion water per acre and a greater loss by deep percolation. 
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Farm No.1-0.0. Tracys Farm, Block 25, La Huerta; Soil-sandy and gravelly; 
Slope- 8 feet in 1000 feet; Length of run - 380 Feet. 

Farm No.2- Lee Holland’s Farm, 1-23-27; Soil-black loam; Slope-1 
foot in 1000 feet; Length of run 470 feet. 
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Fic. 7.—Effect of head of water on depth of irrigation in flooding by 
border method. Carlsbad Project, New Mexico. 


On the Carlsbad project in New Mexico the Reclamation 
Service made a number of experiments to show the effect of the 
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size of the irrigating head on the depth of water required to obtain 
a complete irrigation. These experiments were made on a 
number of farms, which gave soils of different characters and 
land surfaces of different slopes and different lengths of run. 
The results all show the value of using large heads in decreasing 
the deep percolation loss, by getting the water over the land 
quickly. This is illustrated by the plotted results for two 
representative experiments, (Fig. 7). In both cases the quantity 
of water applied to obtain a complete irrigation is about 1/2 
as much for the largest head used as for the smallest head. The 
soil of Farm No. 1 is sandy gravelly soil; as compared with the 
soil of Farm No. 2 it is more porous, but its slope is greater 
and the length of run or distance the water has to travel is shorter; 
these conditions probably account for the comparatively small 
amount of water required for one complete irrigation on the 
porous soil of Farm No. 1. 

Experiments made by the Irrigation Investigations of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture have, according to Mr. Tallman, 
proved conclusively that fully 50 to 75 per cent. of the water 
applied to the gravelly soils of the Upper Snake Valley in Idaho 
is lost by deep percolation beyond the reach of plant roots. 


PERCOLATION OF WATER APPLIED IN FURROWS 


The percolation of water from furrows in orchard irrigation 
has been studied by Professor Loughridge through experiments 
carried on in Southern California citrus orchards for the Irrigation 
Investigations of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. The 
method pursued to determine the percolation was as follows: 

Cross trenches were dug across several furrows to a depth of 
5 or 6 feet; the furrows were extended over the trench by short 
wooden troughs. At regular periods during irrigation a thin 
slice of soil was cut from the face of the trench exposing a fresh 
surface of the wet area. The outlines were measured and re- 
corded during and after the period of irrigation. Theaccompany- 
ing diagrams give the percentage of free moisture in the soil 
and show by irregular curves the depth of percolation at different 
times. 

The first diagram, Fig. 8, is fora sandy loam soil, 7 to 9 feet 
deep, underlaid with a sandy soil. The observations were made 
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in a trench excavated across sixteen furrows. The furrows were 
660 feet long and the trench was half-way down the furrows; it re- 
quired about 5 hours for the water to travel half the length of the 
furrows and about 12 hours more to reach the end. This diagram 
shows results which are very surprising to the irrigator. It is 
commonly believed that the water spreads laterally so as to give 
a fairly uniform distribution throughout the soil, but the diagram 
shows that the water spreads only a small distance laterally, usually 
less than 3 feet from the furrows, which is not sufficient to wet 
the soil uniformly. In the first foot 77 per cent. of the soil 
was wetted, in the second foot 78.75 per cent., in the third foot 
71.13 per cent., in the fourth foot 40 per cent., in the fifth 27.50 
per cent., and in the sixth 5 per cent. This shows the necessity 
for placing the furrows close to the trees and for having a sufficient 
number of furrows to bring them close together. 


Ft. 2¥t. 1. 0 1 2 


Fics. 10 anp 11.—Outlines of percolation from furrow 10 inches and 5 
inches deep, in seven hours. From O. HE. 8. Bull. 208, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

The next diagram, Fig. 9, is for a gritty clay loam with a sub- 
soil which is very compact, but which quickly absorbs water 
and becomes soft. The trench was made across five furrows half- 
way down the furrows. At the end of 54 hours the water was 
cut off. The distribution of water in this soil was much more 
uniform than in the previous case. This is due to the soil being 
more compact, which produces a slower downward percolation 
and a greater sideways motion because of the greater effect of 
capillarity. 

The third and fourth diagrams, Figs. 10 and 11, show the limit 
of percolation in a sandy soil from single furrows 10 inches deep 
and 5 inches deep for a period of 7 hours. With the deep fur- 
rows there is a greater depth of percolation and the water 
spreads farther sideways. The deep furrow also has the advan- 
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tage that less of the surface mulch is wetter than with shallow 
furrows. 

The fifth and sixth diagrams, Figs. 12 and 13, show the out- 
lines of percolation in heavy loam for four deep and four shallow 
furrows under the same conditions of soil and water. The deep 
furrow gives a more uniform distribution of water, a greater depth 
of percolation, a greater sideways absorption, and a smaller 
percentage of moisture rises by capillarity to the surface to be 
lost by evaporation. 

The seventh diagram, Fig. 14, shows the probable distribution 
of- moisture in a sandy loam lengthwise with the furrows, from 
the head to the foot of the furrows as determined by a few borings. 
The furrows are 660 feet long and the water was run in them fora 
period of 3 days. Sufficient borings were not taken to determine 
the curve accurately. Other experiments showed that the curve 
may ascend quite abruptly toward the surface, as indicated by 
the dotted line. This diagram shows clearly that the water is 


Fic. 14.—Curve showing probable lower limit of percolation from head 
to foot of furrows in sandy loam. T'rom O. E. 8. Bull. 203, U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 


not evenly distributed; the depth of percolation near the head 
ditch is much greater than the average depth of percolation along 
the furrow; a large part of the water passes beyond the reach of 
plant roots and is wasted. With heavy soils the difference in 
percolation would not be so great. This experiment shows the 
necessity for short furrows, especially in sandy soils. 


SURFACE RUN-OFF OR WASTE 


This loss represents a waste, the extent of which is dependent 
on the skill and care taken in the preparation of the land for 
irrigation and in the application of the water. On many farms 
this loss does not exist, but it is frequently not prevented. On 
eight of the projects of the U. S. Reclamation Service, in the 
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Northern Division (Montana, North Dakota, Wyoming) the 
loss averaged about 8 per cent. of the water applied. On the 
Boise project the run-off for nine tracts of grain and alfalfa ranged 
from 4 to 18 per cent., averaging 11 per cent. of the water applied. 
Investigations made by Don H. Bark in Idaho show that on clay 
loam the surface waste was 21.3 per cent. and 16.1 per cent. 
respectively for alfalfa and grain; on gravelly soil there was 
practically no surface waste. 
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CHAPTER III 
WATER REQUIREMENT OF IRRIGATED CROPS 


Investigations carried on in California, Idaho, Montana, and 
Utah indicate that the yield of crops does not depend entirely 
on the quantity of water, but on the time when it is applied. It 
has been found that, when the water is properly applied so as to 
eliminate controllable losses, different quantities of water will 
give different crop yields, but that the increase in yield is not in 
direct proportion to the increase in quantity of water applied 
and for some crops at least there is a total depth of water which 
will give a maximum yield, and any quantity in excess of this is 
not only wasted but decreases the yield, the plants suffering 
because of the excess moisture. With all crops, even before this 
maximum yield water requirement is obtained, the increase in 
yield is small in proportion to the increased use of water and eco- 
nomical considerations, such as the value of the extra water, and 
the value of the corresponding net return of the increased yield 
will limit the best use of water to a smaller quantity than the 
water requirement for maximum yield, which may be called the 
economical beneficial use of water. 

The water requirement for maximum yield has been fairly well 
determined for some crops by experiments in applying different 
quantities of water, following the best methods of irrigation and 
cultivation used in actual practice, to eliminate as much as prac- 
ticable unnecessary losses. 


WATER REQUIREMENT OF ALFALFA FOR MAXIMUM YIELD 


Dr. Fortier in 1903, when director of the Montana Experiment 
Station, made experiments on seven plots of alfalfa. The results 
obtained are given in the following table, taken from Farmers’ 
Bulletin 373 on Irrigation of Alfalfa (U. S. Department of 
Agriculture). 
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Quantities oF Water AppLieD TO ALFALFA AND YIELDS SecuRED, Mon- 
TANA EXPERIMENT STATION 


Plot number pee: eee Total depth spawennline 
1 0.5 ft. | 0.70 ft. 1.20 ft. 4.61 tons 
2 None 0.70 0.70 1.95 
3 1.0 0.70 1.70 4 
4 1h) 0.70 2.20 on 
5 2.0 0.70 AO 6. 
6 255 0.70 3.20 7 
7 Bae) 0.70 BoM 7 


The Irrigation Investigations of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has made experiments on about thirty plots of alfalfa at 
the University Farm at Davis, California, to determine the best 
use of water on alfalfa. The yields obtained for the varying 
amounts of water are as follows: 


QUANTITIES OF WatTreR APPLIED TO ALFALFA AND YIELDS SECURED AT 
Davis, CALIFORNIA 


Depth of irri- Yield in tons per acre 
gation water Schedule of irrigation in 1912 
applied, inches 1910 1911 1912 
INIGSEYES | “LAR Alo oienicancacho oes Sener ace anc 3.85 6.02 5.82 
12 6” after Ist and 2nd cutting...| 4.75 eo 6.51 
18 OW grit al. 8) GUINHUERS 5 oc 5 ooullnu ado umaolooanseooc 7.02 
24 6” after 1, 2, 3, 4 cutting..... 6.00 | 8.38 | 8.32 
30 ie@atter 1, 2,3; 4 cutting... 4) 7.53 9.61 9.43 
32 MON REA Puta areca cst eetinteiee aie silie ee y sedeve reds 2 Ose aereetacets 
36 9 atter 1, 2) 3,4 cutting...:. 7.58 9.33 9.38 
48 127’ after 1, 2; 3, 4 cutting....| 8.45 9.64 8.87 
60 12” after 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 cutting....|......... ee 10.04 


The alfalfa was planted in the spring of 1909, and re-seeded after 
disking and harrowing in the spring of 1910. The rainfall during 
the fall, winter, and spring preceding the summer of 1910, 1911, 
and 1912 was 12 inches, 23 inches, and 9.46 inches, respectively. 
The rainfall during the growing season from the beginning of 
April to the end of October, for all 3 years, was less than 1 inch. 
The soil was a sandy loam of great depth, and the substantial 
yields obtained without irrigation are due to the winter and 
spring rainfall retained in the soil. Theresults (Fig. 15) show that 
the yield increases with a proportionate greater increase in the 
amount of water applied up toa depth of 30 inches, which gave 
very nearly maximum yield for all 3 years. 
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Mr. Don H. Bark, in charge of Irrigation Investigations in 
Idaho, has carried on during the seasons of 1910, 1911, and 1912 


some interesting experiments on the water requirements of a 


The method used was to select fields, 


averaging about 12 acres, on a large number of typical farms of 


number of irrigated crops. 


These fields were divided in about three equal parts. 


On one part the owner used the same manner of irrigation and 
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Water Usep 1n Ipano ror Brest Yrevps or ALFALFA 


Class of soil Season eiaaieareyve Average 
Medium clay and sandy loam soils.. 1910 PINOY Gee wlll eereee ey Rte 
1911 Deel Sota cose Mea cateee 
1912 2.160 2.50 
Porous sandy and gravelly soil... .. 1910 (igor cd ON pen ersehatet eres : 
1911 6.500 6.815 


YreELD oF ALFALFA FOR DIFFERENT QUANTITIES OF IRRIGATION WATER 


(Idaho) 
Precipi- | Depth | Yield : 
No. of | tation, | of irri-| per Remarks, 
Class of soil Locality Year| irriga- | April to | gation | acre length of 
tions | Sept. in-| water in run 
clusive | in feet | tons 
inches 
Very gravelly...| Rigby, Idaho..... 1910 4 2.36 6.352 | 3.78 |1979 to 2550 
6 2.36 6.925 | 3.65 |1979 to 2550 
7 2.36 9.401 | 5.20 |1979 to 2550 
Very gravelly | Rigby, Idaho..... 1911 4 6.95 HELO Qs AUTOS imircsrderscs 
with porous 
sub-soil. 
Mi 6.95 BFA00) {RSA Q Al Seustavere otsce « , 
6 6.95 CZOA lOc Oil retelars conetede es ars 
Porous gravelly..| Rigby, Idaho..... 1912 4 8.51 3.047 | 1.82 300 ft. 
4 8.51 3.307 .00 530 ft. 
4 8.51 6.721 | 2.50 1500 ft. 
Medium clay | Gooding Exp. Sta. | 1910 2 1.85 1 SOG) McS cSOW ncn oe are acre 
loam. 
3 1.85 BA fae) | ati Cl ee hea tos 
3 1.85 LOS ANA oie cis wl svetees ea 
Medium clay | Gooding Exp. Sta. | 1911 3 3.98 LAT TO Al oeiedm leserete:s otis recs 
loam. 
6 3.98 Be P| hata ee Ie cures peroerac 
8 3.98 A OOOTEG: GUS macnn 
Medium clay | Gooding Exp. Sta. | 1912 2, 3.47 (stew isy || PASC All Giorstiee coca 
loam. 
4 3.47 E308 | 4,00 Wiis etsceten 0s 
Gi 3.47 DOBO eB EU Corerecaxeterensanes 
9 3.47 2.030: LG OG [Pec nese worn 
11 3.47 Ze OSU GeO. Lon lke rsmerette ie os 
13 3.47 AZ OOSaRO 2 GO barmeeste retest ars 
Medium clay | Kimberly, Ida....| 1911 2 3.19 De 2SO GO cilia |lacsectaterener ere ote 
loam. 
4 3.19 ay POE) ed al I aoa ae oe ee ee 
D 3.19 Doe || aye || seers tesm one. 
Medium clay | Kimberly, Ida....| 1912 3 Sy rfl TE TOSAS TOs eta meretere 5:5 
loam. 3 3.71 DAOCO NG 84s Nerval stator ateietels 
| &- | aera Gis Oillesenusascon 
ee 
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The relation of yield to water used is illustrated by the preced- 
ing results of experiments: 

The results obtained show that on gravelly soil a much larger 
quantity of water was used than on more retentive soil. In these 
experiments the method of irrigation was the same as the custom- 
ary practice, and consequently the amount used on the gravelly 
soil includes large losses due to percolation, which can be much 
reduced by using shorter runs and more frequent light irrigations. 
The water used on the more retentive soil represents more nearly 
the proper water requirement. The yield increases with an in- 
crease in quantity of water applied, at least up to a certain point, 
but the increased yield is only slight for a proportionate increase 
in the water used; in most cases a point is reached where a further 
addition of water gives practically no increase in yield or even 
a decrease. 

The Experiment Station of the Utah Agricultural College has 
carried on experiments on small plats near Logan, Utah, to show 
the relation of yield to water used. The soil of these plats is a 
deep fertile sand loam with high retentive power for soil moisture. 
The results are the average of forty-nine trials extending from 
1904 to 1911; the soil moisture and rainfall used by the plants in 
addition to the irrigation water was determined to be 14.91 inches. 
The yields obtained for different quantities of water are as 
follows: 


YIELD oF ALFALFA FOR DIFFERENT QUANTITIES OF IRRIGATION WATER 
(Logan, Utah) 


Depth of irrigation water Yield of alfalfa per acre 
in inches in tons 
10 4.50 
15 3.47 
20 4.18 
25 4.30 
30 4.07 
50 4.97 


While the largest amount of water used produced the greatest 
yield, the next largest yield was obtained with the least amount 
of water. The irregularities of these results show that there may 
be influences, other than that of the total quantity of water 
applied, and for which there is no apparent explanation, which 
may affect the yield to a considerable extent. 
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The above experiments show that: 

First.—Large yields of alfalfa, equal to at least two-thirds the 
maximum yield, may be obtained with small quantities of 
irrigation water, from 10 to 15 inches for retentive soils where 
the yearly precipitation is moderate. 

Second.—By using intelligently the customary methods of 
irrigation, eliminating as much as practicable the deep percolation 
loss, maximum yields or very nearly maximum yields as given 
below may be obtained for an average retentive deep soil with 
the following quantities of water; maximum yields of 9 to 10 
tons per acre with 30 inches depth of irrigation water, in Sacra- 
mento Valley, California, where the average annual rainfall is 
about 18 inches; maximum yields of 6 to 7 tons per acre with 
24 to 30 inches of water in Idaho, where the annual precipitation 
will average from 10 to 15 inches. 

Third.—Very porous gravelly soils, irrigated by the usual 
method, without special care to prevent deep percciation loss, will 
require about 2 1/2 times more water than an average retentive 
clay loam or deep sandy loam. With better irrigation practice 
to decrease the deep percolation loss, such as shorter runs for 
the water, larger irrigating heads, more frequent light irrigations, 
the water requirement of gravelly porous soil can be made to 
more nearly approach that of more retentive soils. 


WATER REQUIREMENTS OF CEREALS FOR MAXIMUM YIELDS 


As compared to alfalfa, the water requirement of cereals is 
much less, the growing period is shorter, the depth of roots is less; 
for these reasons the water requirement of cereals is influenced 
to a much greater extent by the extent of the precipitation, espe- 
cially during the growing period, by the treatment and condition 
ef the soil during the preceding season, and by the time of appli- 
cation of the irrigation water. 

At the University Farm at Davis, California, a green manured 
plot of barley gave a yield in 1911 of 3,740 pounds of hay and 
2,146 pounds of grain for 6 inches depth of irrigation water when 
the seasonal precipitation was 23.18 in.; in 1912 the yield of 
hay was 3,780 pounds and of grain 1,950 pounds for 17.95 
inches of irrigation water in two irrigations when the seasonal 
precipitation was 9.46 inches. 
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Don H. Bark, as a result of this work on a large number of 
fields in Idaho, carried on during the seasons of 1910, 1911, 1912, 
reached the following average values for the water requirement 
for maximum yield of grain: 


Water REQUIREMENT OF Sorts FoR Maximum YIELD OF GRAIN IN [DAHO 


Depth of 
Class of soil Season Aa ee Average 
Medium clay and sandy loam soil...; 1910 39 1.556 
1911 49 12 
1912 34 1.623 1.45 
Porous sandy and gravelly soil...... 1910 16 3.093 
1911 14 3.088 3.09 


The average annual precipitation for a number of stations 
included in the field of investigations ranges from about 10 to 
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Fia. 16.—Yield per acre of wheat for varying quantities of irrigation water. 
Gooding Experiment Station, Idaho. 


16 inches; the precipitation during the months of April to Sep- 
tember, inclusive, ranged from about 1.50 to 3.00 inches for 
1910; from 3 to 7 inches for 1911, and from 3 to 8 inches 
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for 1912. The relation of water used to yield is clearly shown 
by the curve which is the resultant of the average curves of 
1910, 1911, and 1912, obtained by plotting the results for 
the 21 different subdivisions of the Gooding experiment station 
planted to wheat, Fig. 16. The soil was a medium clay loam 
or fine volcanic ash soil, and the precipitation from April to 
September, inclusive, 3.24 inches. The curve shows a gradual 
increase in yield with an increase in water applied up to about 
1.50 feet, beyond which a further increase in water applied pro- 
duces a decrease in yield. 

The Utah Agricultural College obtained the following average 
results, from experiments made on a fertile sandy loam near 
Logan. The results given for wheat are based on 142 trials 
during an experimental period of 1902 to 1911, those given for 
oats and barley are based on 29 trials and 10 trials, respectively, 
for the years 1902, 1903, and 1904 for oats, and 1904, 1905, and 
1907 for barley. The soil moisture and rainfall stored in the soil 
averaged 13.74 inches for the wheat and 9.66 inches for the 
barley and oats. 


Yretp PER AcRE or CEREALS FOR VARYING QUANTITIES OF WATER 
(Logan, Utah) 


ferigdtion: water: Yield of grain in bushels per acre 

inches Wheat Barley Oats 
5.00 See OL em ie Me Massey oe 62.28 
7.50 41.54 68.76 

10.00 43 om) = Ht) ceed, 54.76 
15.00 CH Aa 67.66 71.54 
20600 aes are eee aw NS ent 80.70 
25.00 46.46 a2 Ce | Pani 
35.00 ARR OOS ERD Caparo © dll 9 | camticnwe 
SOOO ee le es 62559 Beer ane peert 
AS) ae eee ge ae ee 79.06 
50.00 AOS Sree eee ie a I wes: 


The greatest yield of barley was obtained with 7.50 inches of water, 
of oats with 20 inches, and of wheat with 50, and nearly maxi- 
mum yields of wheat with 15 inches. These results, with those 
by Don H. Bark, seem to place the water requirement of cereals 
for maximum yield per acre at about 18 acre inches per acre, 
for an average retentive soil. 
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WATER REQUIREMENT OF POTATOES FOR MAXIMUM YIELD 


Don H. Bark obtained the following results at the Gooding 
Experiment Station for a clay loam soil: 


YIELD PER ACRE OF PoraTors FOR VARYING QUANTITIES OF WATER 
(Gooding Experiment Station, Idaho) 


Precipitation No. of Irrigation Yield (tons per acre) 
Riel Eee ’ |irrigations hile Total Neen Marketable 
1910 1.85 3 0.876 3.15 68.5 2,16 
1910 1.85 5 1.496 5.97 75.0 4.48 
1910 1.85 6 2.046 6.47 61.0 3.94 
1911 3.98 1 0.539 3.67 52.4 1.92 
1911 3.98 5 2.208 8.37 84.6 7.10 
1911 3.98 5 3.644 8.38 79.2 6.63 
1912 3.47 2 0.541 6.07 78.2 4.75 
1912 3.47 5 1.943 9.30 83.1 7.73 
1912 3.47 of 2.516 8.34 81.5 6.80 
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Fig. 17.—Yield per acre of potatoes for varying quantities of irrigation 
water. Gooding Experiment Station, Idaho. 


For all 3 years the greatest quantity of water did not produce 
the largest per acre yield. The curve which represents the average 
of the yield and water curves of 1910, 1911, 1912, indicates that 
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the water requirement for maximum yield per acre is about 2 
acre feet per acre (Fig. 17). 

Experiments made by the Agricultural College of Utah on 
the relation of yield to quantity of water used gave the following 
results: 


YIELD OF POTATOES FOR VARYING QUANTITIES OF WATER 


(Utah) 
Locality and soil Depth oe hte. applied in Ree 
per acre 
Salt Lake County: Tf YP 210 
Black loam soil under- 10 217 
laid with clay soil. 11 3/4 258 
16 1/4 270 
20 1/2 265 
Morgan County: 

Medium clay loam soil. 17 3/4 257 
19 1/4 325 
19 3/4 227 
21 1/2 250 
25 1/2 282 
26 205 

Experiment Station Plat: 
Fertile sandy loam. 9 124 
15 217 
20 446 
Pf 362 
40 523 


The average results obtained by experiments carried on during 
the years of 1904 to 1911 by the Utah Station on a fertile, fine, 
sandy loam soil are reproduced in the following table: 


YieLp or PoTATOES FOR VARYING QUANTITIES OF WATER 
(Fine sandy loam soil, Logan, Utah) 


Yield in bushels per acre 


Depth of irrigation water, | 


inches Total yield | Yield of marketable potatoes 
5.00 154 115 
7.50 182 136 
10.00 195 152 
15.00 PPA 186 
20.00 267 215 
30.00 244 195 
45.00 253 201 


60.00 304 234 
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The yield was greatest with 60 inches of water; but less than 
10 per cent. greater than the next largest yield which was ob- 
tained with 20 inches. The result of this work carried on at 
Utah and Idaho indicates that 18 to 24 inches of irrigation water 
may be considered as the water requirement for maximum yield 
of potatoes. 


WATER REQUIREMENT FOR MAXIMUM YIELDS OF SUGAR BEETS 

The Utah Station has obtained the following results as the 
average of 152 single trials extending over the years of 1904 to 
1911. The soil was a fertile, deep, fine sandy loam. The rain- 
fall retained in the soil and soil moisture was equivalent to 
10.25 inches of water. 


YIELD or SuGaArR BEETS, FOR VARYING QUANTITIES OF WATER; FINE SANDY 
Loam Soin 
(Logan, Utah) 


Depth of irrigation, water Yields in tons per acre 
5 13.78 
10 18.63 
15 19.45 
20a 21.28 
30 20.82 
50 24.54 


The results are very similar to those obtained for potatoes, 
also a root crop. The yield was greatest for the largest quantity 
of water, but the next greatest yield was for 20 inches. 

An experiment in Box Elder County, Utah, carried on in 1905 
on arich clay loam soil, gave the results tabulated below: 


YIELD oF SuGAR BEETS FOR VARYING QUANTITIES OF WATER 
(Box Elder County, Utah) 


Irrigation water, Yield in tons per 
inches acre 
5.82 18.54 
6.66 18.42 
aol 24.20 
8.66 19.95 
12.02 (night irrigation) Die 
12.05 20.65 
13. 24 20.95 
15.37 20.63 


F. W. Roeding of the Irrigation Investigations of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture started investigations in 1905 at 
Rocky Ford and Loveland, Colorado, on the water requirements 
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of sugar beets. The soil was a deep clay loam Areas of 1/2 to 
1 acre each were planted to beets in rows 20 inches apart and 
thinned to 10 inches. Some of the fields were irrigated by run- 
ning the water in alternate furrows, while in the others water 
was run in every furrow. The method of controlling the flow 
delivered at the head of each furrow was also varied, using in 
some cases lath boxes or tubes, placed through the ditch bank 
at the head of each furrow, while in others open cuts were made 
in the ditch bank at the head of each furrow. These variations 
in practice were found to produce decided effects. 

The average results of 3 years’ investigations disregarding the 
variations in the methods of applying the water, are summarized 
in the following table: 


Errect or NuMBER OF IRRIGATIONS AND QUANTITY OF WATER UPON YIELD 
AND QUALITY OF BEETS, DISREGARDING Mrruops or APPLYING WATER 
(Average of 3 years at Rocky Ford and Loveland) 


Depth of water | Average depth 


Numb f A Scone Yield Sugar, Purity, 
ni acer eke) cee) ene | ee 
1 Oxo! 0.51 9.67 14.7 82.7 
2 0.83 0.41 10.79 Nfs), 2 83.8 
3 1.40 0.47 ib, 748 14.9 82.5 
4 162 0.41 12.82 14.6 82.7 


The greatest tonnage per acre was obtained with the largest 


amount of water, but the highest sugar and purity percentages 
were obtained with two irrigations. The effect of climatic varia- 
tions from year to year is well shown by the yields obtained at 
Loveland during the season of 1906 when the rainfall was plentiful 
and well distributed throughout the growing season. The results 
are given in the following tables: 


Errect or NuMBER oF [RRIGATIONS, VOLUME OF WATER, UPON YIELD AND 
Qua.ity or Beets, DiskeGarpInc Mrruops or APPLYING WATER 
(For year 1906 at Loveland, Colorado) 


: Average depth Yield Suga Purity: 
es ee roan of es ae 1B as Bere, tons por eonk: Cee hete 
1 0.46 0.46 17.41 14.1 81.8 
2 0.94 UO Ae 20.38 14.1 Sak 
3 1.35 0.45 17.45 14.0 83.2 
4 1.69 0.42 17.20 13.2 81.3 
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RAINFALL DuRING GROWING PERIOD IN 1906 


(Loveland, Colorado) 


Inches 
A riley a oie dey cs ook ee eee ee 4.06 
IVES Vee iets tee RS Hectan tie ee awe aoe CRORE Ren ICR 29M 
TUN Ca oi rh Oe eee er ee ee 1.80 
SULLY Sesh So saecns kata, Page HR erence eee we eee 2.41 
NUP UB ts. oceed «ats hate roe rl mE TOG 
September. .iAre sensei meade 2.95 

14.50 


The effect on the yield of applying the water in alternate fur- 
rows and in every furrow is shown by the following results: 


YIELD OF BEETS UNDER ALTERNATE AND EvrEry- ROW IRRIGATION 


Peer ae Yield per acre, | Depth of water Number 
Method of irrigation tons applied, feet of irrigations 
Lath boxes every furrow........ 24.58 0.86 2 
Lath boxes alternate furrows... . 20.46 1.05 2 


A greater yield with a smaller quantity of water is obtained 
by every furrow irrigation. 

The effect on the yield produced by the uneven distribution 
of water applied through open cuts made in the ditch bank as 
compared to the more even distribution through lath tubes is 
indicated by the following results: 


Errecr or Meruop or Division or WATER TO FURROWS 


A depth a 
Method Ses per itrigation, ek vena 
Lath tube through bank........... 0.67 0.34 14.10 
Openrcu tiny banker eee 9.68 0.34 11.96 
Lath tube through bank........... 1.67 0.42 13,22 
Openwcut amt b an keener ree 7A) | 0.43 15.00 


WATER REQUIREMENT FOR MAXIMUM YIELDS 
FROM ORCHARDS 


Experiments to determine directly the relation between quan- 
tity of water applied and yields have not been made, or are not 
known to the writer. By indirect consideration of soil moisture 
conditions and duty of water, an estimate of the water require- 
ment will be made under the discussion of the proper time and 
frequency of irrigation and under the subject of duty of water. 

(For list of references, see end of Chapter IV.) 


CHAPTER IV 


RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS AND IRRIGATION PRACTICE RE- 
GARDING PROPER TIME TO IRRIGATE—FREQUENCY OF 
IRRIGATIONS FOR DIFFERENT CROPS— 
IRRIGATION SEASON 


Irrigation water is usually applied during a part of the year 
which corresponds in general with the period of plant growth. 
The beginning of the irrigation season will depend largely on the 
available water supply, upon the crop, the amount of the seasonal 
precipitation, the character of the soil, and the climatic conditions, 
especially the temperature of the soil and water. 

Where the water is obtained from a stream which furnishes a 
supply during only a short period or when it is deficient during all 
or part of the usual period of plant growth, then the irrigation 
season may have to be fixed so as to conform with the available 
stream flow, as stated farther in the discussion of- the seasonal 
duty of water. In this chapter the effect of the available water 
supply will not be considered. 


EFFECT OF CHARACTER OF SOIL AND PRECIPITATION ON 
BEGINNING OF IRRIGATION SEASON 


A sandy loam or clay loam which has a good retentive power for 
soil moisture will not require early irrigation where the winter 
and spring precipitation is considerable or when winter irrigation 
is practised. The Utah Agricultural College found that an irri- 
gated fine sandy loam soil that was comparatively dry in the fall 
retained in the upper 8 feet of soil 82 per cent. of the winter and 
spring precipitation, and for a sandy soil 65 per cent. These are 
the average results of measurements extending over a period of 
five years. Porous, coarse, sandy or gravelly soil, which has little 
retentive power, will require early irrigation, and for new crops 
may require irrigation before planting. 
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EFFECT OF WATER AND SOIL TEMPERATURE ON IRRIGATION 
SEASON 


The temperature of the water may have considerable effect on 
the proper time of beginning of theirrigationseason. Cold water, 
if applied in large quantities, will lower the temperature of the 
soil below that which is best for plant growth (denoted by opti- 
mum soil temperature for plant growth). When the soil moisture 
for plant growth is not lacking, the application of cold irrigation 
water is a detriment. The range of temperatures during which 
there is plant growth and the optimum temperatures are 
indicated by the following tabulated observations: 


Soir TEMPERATURES FOR PLANT GROWTH © 


Minimum 


Crops temperature) pop Fahr, | Deg. Fah, Authority 
Mustard and cab- 32.0 78.8 98.6 La Terre Arable par 
bage. ; J. Dumont 
Wheat, barley, oats. 41.0 80.4 120.2 J. Dumont 
Wheat onnentcn a 41.0 84.0 108.0 Goodale 
Barleyi cece nan 41.0: 84.0 100.0 Goodale 
Wheat, rye, oats,flax}.......... 1 O= 7 9) leiey ce bars Haberlandt 
Corners eee 49.0 91.0 L520 Goodale 
Corn, sorghum..... 48.2 91.4 116.6 J. Dumont 
Corner roe ee ecoeeriaear ae O5=1OME here Haberlandt 
Horsebeans, beans, 46.4 87.8 107.6 J. Dumont 
peas. 
Cucumber, melons.. 50.8 96.8 113.0 J. Dumont 
IMINO ocanducalescauadose 95> LO TSG bere nee Haberlandt 


Professor Hilgard states that most cultivated plants may be 
considered as practically inactive between 40° and 45° Fahr. 


SOIL MOISTURE CONDITION DURING IRRIGATION SEASON 


Throughout the irrigation season the best results would be ob- 
tained if the soil moisture percentage would be maintained at that 
quantity which is best for plant growth, and which is probably 
variable, depending on the stage of the plant growth. This would 
require the continuous addition of irrigation water at a rate 
which would replace the moisture used by plants and lost by evap- 
oration and percolation. In actual practice it would be imprac- 
ticable to supply this small continuous rate of flow, and the water 
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is applied at intervals, during which the moisture content of the 
soil will vary from a maximum immediately after the irrigation 
water to a minimum just prior to the next irrigation. The 
moisture content may therefore range on either side of the best 
moisture content for plant growth from an excessive amount to 
an amount which may be as low or lower than the wilting point 
of plants when the time betweenirrigations is too long. It is im- 
portant that in no case the irrigation interval be so long that the 
soil moisture content be decreased so as to approach the wilting 
coefficient. The need for irrigation and the intelligent control 
of the soil moisture would best be obtained by soil moisture 
determinations. Determinations of soil moisture immediately 
after irrigation and at the end of the irrigation interval just prior 
to the next irrigation will give the lossin soil moisture, from which 
may be obtained the equivalent amount of irrigation water in 
inches used to produce plant growth and lost by evaporation; this 
would also represent the quantity of water to use at each irriga- 
tion without any allowance for percolation loss. The proper 
moisture content would therefore best be obtained by light 
irrigations applied frequently; but the soil conditions and prac- 
tical considerations such as the extra labor required for frequent 
irrigations modify this theoretical practice. 


FREQUENCY OF IRRIGATION 


The frequency of irrigation must be largely dependent on the 
quantity of water which it is practicable to apply with minimum 
losses of evaporation and deep percolation beyond the feeding zone 
of plant roots. Light irrigations applied frequently maintain in 
the surface soil a higher degree of moisture for a longer period 
than heavy irrigations applied less frequently, and therefore 
increase the evaporation loss. On the other hand, very heavy 
irrigations will cause greater percolation losses, especially in 
porous non-retentive soils. On retentive soils it is practicable to 
largely eliminate deep percolation losses; but on sandy open soils 
it is frequently impracticable to apply only the moisture which 
can be retained by the soil; however, by proper irrigation meth- 
ods, the deep percolation loss can be much reduced. 

The following experiments on common irrigated crops may 
indicate the proper irrigation practice. 
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INVESTIGATIONS ON PROPER TIME TO IRRIGATE CROPS AND 
IRRIGATION PRACTICE 


ALFALFA 


Alfalfa Investigations.—The investigations made at Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, and California indicate that for a medium reten- 
tive soil 30 inches depth of water properly applied will give maxi- 
mum or nearly maximum yields per acre. The depth to apply 
at a single irrigation and the time of the application has been in- 
vestigated at Davis, Cal., by the Irrigation Investigations of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; in Utah by the Agricultural 
College; at Idaho by Don H. Bark of the Irrigation Investiga- 
tions, U.S. Department of Agriculture. At Davis, Cal., the fol- 
lowing results were obtained for a deep sandy loam soil: 


Errect or TIME OF APPLICATION, AND NUMBER OF IRRIGATIONS ON 
ALFALFA YIELD 
(Davis, California) 


Number : Total yield per season, tons per acre 
Schedule : 
irrigations 1910 1911 | Average 
4 7 1/2 in. irrigation, water ap- 7.53 9.61 8.57 
plied immediately after cutting. | 
8 3 3/4 in. irrigation, water ap-| 8.24 9.91 9.08 
plied in two irrigations between 
cuttings. 
4 7 1/2 in. irrigation, water ap- le Oki 8.95 8.46 
plied just before cuttings. 


At Logan, Utah, the effect of the time of application of water 
was investigated by applying on a deep, fine, sandy loam soil a 
total depth of 25 inches, in four equal irrigations at different times. 
The results obtained are tabulated below: 


Errect oF Time or APPLICATION ON ALFALFA YIELD 
(Logan, Utah) 
With 25 inches of water in four equal irrigations 


Time of application Yield in tons 
per acre 


Irrigated just before cutting first and second crops and 15 
davsiaiter each cuttin mimemer creche iia a enn aaa 5.099 


Irrigated just after cutting first and second crops and 15 
days after each cutting. 5.067 
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Mr. Don H. Bark states that the time of application of water 
has not seemed to have any material effect upon the yield of alfalfa, 
provided the ground was kept uniformly moist throughout the 
season. The results obtained at Davis, Cal.,and at Logan, Utah, 
show that for a fine sandy loam the yield is practically the same 
for irrigation before and irrigation after each cutting. At Davis, 
Cal., two irrigations between cuttings gave a slightly greater yield 
than obtained with a single irrigation between cuttings, when 
the total depth of water applied is the same. For a less retentive 
soil the difference in yield would no doubt be greater and in favor 
of the frequent light application. 

Irrigation Practice for Young Alfalfa—Where the winter 
‘and spring precipitation is sufficient, or where winter irriga- 
tion has been practised, soils which have good soil mois- 
ture retentive power need no irrigation before seeding the 
first crop, which in most localities generally occurs in the spring 
months after the danger of killing frosts is passed. Porous soils 
which have little retentive power for soil moisture usually 
require irrigation before seeding. After seeding the young alfalfa 
plants should receive no further irrigation until the plants show the 
need for water or even not until they show signs of suffering for 
lack of moisture; this is desirable to develop the root system 
downward instead of confining it to the surface, as may occur with 
too early irrigations. The root system can be further strength- 
ened by cutting the young alfalfa when 8 inches high. The first 
irrigation is followed by other irrigations applied when necessary. 

Irrigation Practice for Established Alfalfa Plants.—When 
the alfalfa has established a well-developed deep root system 
the common practice on retentive soil is to apply one irriga- 
tion either before or after cutting. On gravelly porous soils and 
on shallow soils, two or even three irrigations for each cutting 
may be necessary. Irrigation before cutting decreases the 
evaporation loss of water because of shade made by the plants; it 
also tends to prevent baking of the soil and permits an earlier 
irrigation for the last cutting, which is advantageous when 
the water supply is deficient before the end of the season. The 
disadvantages of irrigation before cutting are that the plants 
interfere more or less with the distribution of water, and the 
soil may require considerable time to dry out sufficiently to 
permit harvesting. 
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Dr. Samuel Fortier, Chief of Irrigation Investigations, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, gives the following information in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 373: 

“The general appearance, and more particularly the color of 
the plant, are the best guides, perhaps, as to when water is 
needed. When healthy and vigorous, alfalfa is of a light-green 
color, but when the supply of moisture is insufficient the leaves 
take on a darker and duller shade of green and begin to droop, 
and unless water is provided both stems and leaves wither and die. 
Another test is to remove a handful of soil 6 inches or so beneath 
the surface and compress it in the hand. If it retains its ball-like 
shape after the pressure has been removed, and shows the 
imprints of the fingers, the soil is sufficiently moist, but if it falls 
apart readily it is too dry. In connection with such tests it is 
well to bear in mind that they are more or less influenced by both 
soil and climate. It is therefore necessary to observe the growth 
of the plant closely on all new alfalfa fields to determine if possible 
how far such tests may be relied upon, the chief object being to 
maintain at all times as nearly as practicable the proper amount 
of moisture in the soil surrounding the roots of the plants to pre- 
vent a checking of their growth. 

‘‘ Alfalfa commonly receives careless treatment at the hands of 
western irrigators. When water is available and is not needed for 
other crops, it is usually turned on the alfalfa fields or meadows, 
whether these need it or not. There is no question that yields 
of alfalfa might be considerably increased if more care were used in 
finding out when to apply water. In each kind of soil and under 
any given set of climatic conditions there is a certain percentage 
of soil moisture which will give best results. Under the present 
unskilful practice it is impossibleto maintain uniform soil-moisture 
conditions for any length of time. The soil is apt to receive 
too much or too little water, or else it is deluged with cold water 
at a time when it needs only heat and air. The number of 
irrigations required depends upon the depth and nature of the 
soil, the depth to ground water, the number of cuttings, and the 
rainfall, temperature, and wind movement. Other things being 
equal, more frequent waterings are required in the warm sections 
of the South than in the cooler portions of the North. The num- 
ber of irrigations per year for alfalfa ranges from four in Mon- 
tana and Wyoming toas many as twelvein parts of California and 
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Arizona. In localities where water is scarce during part of the 
season the number of waterings as well as the amount used each 
time depends on the available supply. It isa common practice 
to apply frequent and heavy irrigations in spring when water 
is abundant and to water less often and more sparingly when the 
supply is low.” 


CEREALS 


Cereal Investigations.—Some of the results obtained by in- 
vestigations made by the Utah Agricultural College on a fine 
sandy loam soil are reported in the table below: 


EFrect oF THE DisTRIBUTION OF IRRIGATION ON THE YIELD OF WHEAT 
AND Oats 
(Logan, Utah) 


Total depth itr f Depth of each Yield, 

Crop of anriga vont igauiens EEO OR. and deed 
Wheaten ns ee 10 2 Ai oat 5) 44.47 
3 3.33-3 .33-3.33}) 438.75 

2 5.0-5.0 45.71 

2 7.5-2.5 43.04 

Wheaton crops 15 3 8.75-3.75-7.5 | 47.28 
3 5.0-5.0-5.0 42 48 

2 7.5-7.5 46.58 

OAC ee ene cee ees 8 15 3 5.0-5.0-5.0 80.29 
2, 7.5-7.5 72.68 


These results do not show any decided effect, but may indicate 
that in general the best yield will be obtained when the soil is 
kept moist throughout the growing season, with the last and per- 
haps heaviest irrigation when the grain comes to a head or soon 
after. Where the winter precipitation retained by the soil and 
the spring rains are sufficient to start the grain, the best yield of 
grain from a single irrigation will be obtained if it is applied late. 

Irrigation Practice for Cereals.—The soil should contain 
sufficient moisture at the time of seeding to germinate 
the seed and start the plants growing. No irrigation be- 
fore seeding is required for a retentive soil when the winter 
and spring rainfall is not too small, or when the soil mois- 
ture has been supplied by winter irrigation. Irrigation be- 
fore seeding is necessary for a soil which is too dry because of 
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deficient winter precipitation or winter irrigation. Where irriga- 
tion before seeding will keep the ground wet too long and delay 
the seeding, it may be necessary to irrigate immediately after 
planting. This practice is objectionable for soils that have a 
tendency to bake; it increases the evaporation loss and requires 
an earlier second irrigation. 

After the plants have germinated, the first irrigation should not 
be applied until the plants require it, but before the plants begin 
to suffer for moisture, which for a moderately retentive soil will 
be 2 or 3 months after seeding when the plants shade the 
ground and have grown to a height of 6 to 9 inches. A second 
irrigation is usually necessary when the heads just begin to form, 
and a third irrigation is often desirable when the heads are filling 
out. The practice will vary especially with the character of the 
soil and the time and extent of precipitation; a good retentive 
deep soil with a moderate winter and spring precipitation may 
require only one late irrigation when the heads just begin to form; 
a porous soil may require four light irrigations. 


POTATOES AND SUGAR BEETS 

Potatoes and Sugar Beets Investigations.—Some of the results 
obtained by the Utah Agricultural College are tabulated on 
page 59. 

For potatoes on this type of soil it was shown that 20 inches 
depth of irrigation water will give practically maximum yield. 
The above table shows that the best distribution of this quantity 
of water is in six irrigations, averaging about 3 2/3 inches each, 
although four irrigations each 5 inches deep gave nearly the same 
result. The extra labor of applying two or more irrigations is not 
justified by the small extra yield. With 15 inches total quantity 
of water, about 4 inches at each irrigation seems to give best 
yields. With sugar beets similar results are obtained. Addi- 
tional experiments on sugar beets, which in Utah are seeded 
about the middle of May and harvested about the middle of 
November, show that most of the water should be applied in July 
and August with a light irrigation in September. For 20 inches 
of irrigation water the best yield was obtained with 6.50 inches 
in July, 10.50 inches in August, and 1.50 in September. 

Irrigation Practice for Potatoes and Sugar Beets.—Reten- 
tive soil except for late planting is usually sufficiently moist 
from the winter and spring precipitation to require no irrigation 
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Errect oF THE DisTRiBUTION OF IRRIGATION WATER ON THE YIELD OF 
MARKETABLE PoraTors AND SuGAR Berets 
(Logan, Utah) . 


Total depth of irriga-| N , ' 
Crop Pe a tone Yield 
| Bushels per acre 
(ROtAtOES ae act oe see ome 5.0 1 123.13 
2 102.19 
| 
iP GtatOes cee earn. uk ese 10.0 2 154.60 
3 143.62 
5 130.31 
Betntorg nomen ess 15.0 Sane) Pala Z0819 
4 262.20 
5 149.96 
POLAtOeSs amici eco 20.0 4 331.90 
6 | 353.12 
Tons per acre 
Sugar Deets eraser 10.0 2 27.95 
10.0 3 26 85 
Sugar beets............. 12.5 | 2 26.05 
1255 3 2ielo 
Sugarbeetseenin. ahem 15.0 3 25.26 
15.0 4 20702 


before seeding. Dry soil must be irrigated before planting. 
Planting in dry hot soil, followed immediately by irrigation 
is not desirable. During the first stages of growth thorough 
cultivation is more important than irrigation, and no irrigation 
may be necessary until July. Too early irrigation after planting 
may compact and bake the soil around the roots. Potato vines 
are shallow rooted and frequent irrigations, especially early in the 
season when the water is cold, will retard the growth; for this 
reason some irrigators prefer to apply the water at night, when 
the soil and water have had all day to warm up in the sun. The 
moisture in the soil should be kept fairly uniform until the tubers 
begin to form, when a heavier irrigation is generally required. 
The soil should not be allowed to harden around the roots. The 
last irrigation should be applied before the growth of tuber 
ceases, in order to give about 11/2 months to 2 months for 
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ripening in dry earth. In localities of severe winter climates, 
where potatoes are grown as an intercrop between tree rows, late 
irrigation and cultivation after the first of August will keep the 
orchard in growing condition too late in the fall and will not give 
the wood of the trees sufficient time to mature before the first 
hard frosts, and may cause winter-killing. The number of 
irrigations will vary from two to four for ordinary sandy loam, 
and from four to six light irrigations for a porous sandy soil or 
shallow soil. The need of irrigation may be indicated by the 
appearance of the plants; dark leaves indicate a lack of moisture, 
light yellowish green leaves indicate an excess. An examina- 
tion of the soil where the tubers form is another good indication. 
A sandy soil is in good condition when a ball of earth squeezed in 
the hand will retain its shape. 

Proper irrigation practice for sugar beets conforms with the 
practice for potatoes, and the statements made regarding irriga- 
tion immediately after seeding and too early irrigation, frequency 
of irrigation, and time of last irrigation are equally applicable to 
sugar beets. 


ORCHARDS 


Investigations and Practice.—The growth and the crop yield 
of fruit trees require that the proper degree of moisture be main- 
tained in the soil during the period of growth and bearing of the 
tree. Deciduous trees are deep rooted when the soil conditions 
are favorable; they require less water than other irrigated crops, 
and for that reason the need for irrigation is not so apparent. On 
a deep retentive soil, with an abundant winter and spring pre- 
cipitation, fair crops can usually be obtained, but while irrigation 
may not be necessary, it is usually desirable for full-bearing trees. 
Citrus trees are not as deep rooted as deciduous trees; they are 
evergreen, and therefore the evaporation from their leaves is 
continuous and the maximum moisture need for fruit growth is in 
the fall; for these reasons citrus trees require more irrigation than 
deciduous trees. Professor Wickson, after a careful consideration 
of considerable data, makes the following estimates: 


“For deciduous fruit trees on deep soils, fairly retentive, 10 inches of 
irrigation water, applied at the proper time, during 5 months of 
growth and fruiting, accompanied by good cultivation, is sufficient, 
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even when the rainfall is only about enough to prevent drying out during 
the winter. 

“For citrus trees 20 inches of irrigation water is usually sufficient. 
Where the rainfall is considerable and for the more retentive soils, 10 
inches applied at the right time may be adequate.” 


The proper time to irrigate may be indicated by the appearance 
of the fruits and leaves; but irrigation should not be delayed until 
signs of suffering are observed. Suffering for lack of moisture is 
indicated by the leaves being too light in color and small; by short 
and thin wood growth, by fading and wilting, or by small inferior 
fruit. The time to irrigate and the quantity of water to apply 
can best be obtained by determinations of the moisture in the 
soil where the mass of the roots is confined. Afterthe orchardist 
has become familiar with his soil and knows the best percentage 
of moisture for his trees, he may be able to tell readily, by taking 
asample of the soil in his hand, whether there is sufficient mois- 
ture or not. The minimum and maximum amount of free soil 
moisture between which the moisture content must be kept 
has been indicated in preceding pages. 

The experiments made by Dr. Loughridge on citrus orchards 
in Southern California, previously referred to, are of interest in 
guiding the proper irrigation practice. Theorchards were irrigated 
according to the usual practice by means of furrows, usually four 
between tree rows; the distribution of the water applied in the 
soil was shown by percolation diagrams obtained from observa- 
tions and measurements made in trenches across the furrows and 
from borings. These investigations showed that 24 hours after 
running the water in the furrows for the usual length of time, 48 
to 76 hours, the moisture travelled very slowly and the soil was 
not wetted uniformly, the soil directly under the furrows was the 
wettest, and the moisture spread laterally on each side to a 
maximum distance of 2 to 3 feet for a sandy loam and heavy 
loam respectively. The wetted area at each trench varied from a 
maximum of 100 per cent. to a minimum of 34 per cent. of the 
entire area down to the maximum depth of percolation. For 
a sandy loam soil, the maximum depth of water penetration for a 
short distance at the upper end of the furrows varied from 26 feet 
to 9 feet, representing a considerable loss by deep percolation; 
at the extreme lower end surplus water caused deep percolation toa 
depth of 14 feet and more; in between, the depth of penetration 
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was in general less than 5 feet and probably averaged about 8 feet 
for the entire orchard. For heavy loam and clay loam soils of 
three orchards, the deep percolation at the upper and lower end 
of the furrows did not exist, and the maximum depth of water 
penetration ranged from about 3 feet to 5 feet, averaging about 4 
feet. The moisture content of the wetted area averaged from 
about 4.71 per cent. by weight before irrigation to 9.42 per cent. 
immediately after irrigation for a sandy loam soil, and from 5.69 
before irrigation to 10.73 immediately after irrigation for the 
average of three heavy loam and clay loam soils. The free 
moisture 6 weeks after irrigation was reduced by soil evaporation 
and plant transpiraton to about the same or slightly higher per- 
centage than before the preceding irrigation. Based on these 
figures with irrigation at 6-week intervals, the percentage of free 
moisture to add to the wetted area at each irrigation would be 
about 4.71 per cent. for sandy loam soil and 5.04 per cent. for clay 
loam soil. For a sandy loam soil and clay loam soil weighing 
respectively 110 pounds and 105 pounds per cubic foot, this is 
equivalent to 1 inch depth of water to 12 inches depth of soil. 
But as the wetted soil is only a fraction of the entire soil volume 
down to the depth of water penetration, averaging about two- 
thirds or 66 percent., 1inch depth of irrigation water is sufficient 
for 18 inches depth of soil. These results are based on 
investigations carried on with full-grown orange orchards, 
in good condition, and represent actual irrigation practice. 
The maximum depth of root penetration in the sandy 
loam soil was 6 feet, but the larger part of the root system 
was confined to the upper 4 feet and in some places to the 
upper 2 feet. For these average conditions and for a clay 
loam or fairly retentive soil, where loss of water by deep percola- 
tion can be controlled, the proper degree of moisture in4 feet depth 
of soil can be maintained for a period of 6 weeks by the applica- 
tion of 2 2/3 inches depth of water. For a sandy soil, the loss of 
water by deep percolation may be assumed to increase the depth 
of soil wetted to an average of 6 feet; this increases the quantity 
of water used 50 per cent. and gives 4 inches for a single irrigation. 
These estimates must be increased by the evaporation loss during 
the period of application of water, which was shown to be about 
1/3 inch in depth; this correction gives 3 inches and 4 1/3 inches 
respectively, for a clay loam and sandy soil, as the depth of 
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water to be applied for cach single irrigation at intervals of 6 
weeks during the irrigation season. 

Deciduous trees are generally deep rooted, and the moisture 
content in the feeding zone of the plant roots will not be decreased 
as quickly as for orange trees. The above figures are based on 
actual practice with orange orchards, which require about twice 
as much water as orchards of deciduous trees. However, the 
evaporation loss from the soil would be about the same for all 
trees; therefore deciduous trees will probably require about two- 
thirds as muchas citrus trees. About2 inches of irrigation for clay 
loam soil and 3 inches for sandy loam soil, applied at intervals 
of 45 days during the irrigation season, would be sufficient where 
the winter and spring precipitation are moderate. That this 
amount is sufficient, for a young apple orchard at least, is indi- 
cated by the following case in Idaho described by Don H. Bark, in 
charge of Irrigation Investigations for the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture. The orchard is a 5-year-old orchard located at 
Twin Falls, where the annual precipitation varies from about 8 
to 18 inches. During the growing season of 1910 the rainfall was 
1 1/2inches and the depth of irrigation water applied was about 
71/4 inches. The soil was kept well mulched by frequent culti- 
vations and the moisture at the end of the season in the fall was 
fully as high as at the beginning of the season. This one case is 
not conclusive, but it shows the possibilities of small quantities of 
water carefully used. Other examples of the careful use of water 
for the irrigation of deciduous fruits are the following for the 
State of Washington, given by Mr. 8. O Jayne, Irrigation 
Manager U. 8. Department of Agriculture: 


‘““The water on a 20-acre apple orchard at Wenatchee was measured 
during the season of 1908, showing that a depth of 23.04 inches was 
applied between May 13 and September 23. On the same orchard 
in 1910, 27 inches of water were used; the first irrigation was May 30 
and the last September 12. The trees were 7 years old in 1908 
and bore very heavy crops in 1909 and 1910. The orchard is one of the 
best cared for as well as one of the best producers of the Wenatchee dis- 
trict and the irrigation was done with more than ordinary care and in- 
telligence; but the soil texture is rather coarse and the water-holding 
capacity low, thus favorable to large percolation losses in the subsoil. 
Undoubtedly a considerable saving in water would have been possible 
had the furrows used been only 330 feet long instead of twice that 
length.” 
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“ Another Wenatchee orchard of 50 acres, including apples, peaches 
and other fruits, used 16 inches in 1908 and 17.5 inches in 1910. The soil 
here was somewhat heavier than in the former case, but the furrows used . 
were twice as long and besides the run-off was considerable. Part of 
the orchard, however, was not in bearing and none of it so uniformly good 
as the other example cited. The annual precipitation at Wenatchee is 
about 6 to 8 inches and comes late in the fall, winter and early spring.” 

“The records of one of the Spokane valley companies show that on that 
system a depth of 14.7 inches was applied in 1905, 19.2 inches in 1906, 
22.8inches in 1907, and 17 inches in 1910. The annual precipitation at 
Spokane is about 18 inches, of which less than a fourth occurs during the 
irrigation season.” 

In the Bitter Root Valley of Montana, measurements were 
made on a 40-acre tract of orchard trees. The top soil was a 
vegetable loam underlaid by a subsoil of gravel and small cobbles. 
In 1900 the 5-year-old orchard was irrigated in April, June, July 
and August. The total depth applied in the four irrigations was 
about 18 inches and the rainfall during the irrigation season was 
11/2inches. In 1901 the 6-year-old orchard received four irriga- 
tions and the total depth applied was 18.7 inches; the rainfall 
during the season was 5.9 inches. In 1902 the orchard received 
21 inches of irrigation water and the rainfall for the season was 
8 inches. 

These measurements and others made by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture are assembled in the following table. 


Net Duty or WATER FOR ORCHARDS 


Duty of water, ‘a 
Locality Acreage | Year | in acre-feet | Remarks 
per acre | 
Wenatchee, Wash............ | 20 | 1908| 1.92 (Coarse soil 
Wenatchee, Wash............ 20 1910 2.25 Coarse soil 
Wenatchee, Wash............ 50 1908 _ 1.33 Medium soil 
Wenatchee, Wash............ 50 1910 1.45 |Medium soil 
Spokane Valley System, Wash.|....... 1905 bo Weg erect cg etn csc 
Spokane Valley System, Wash.|....... 1906 LEGO) Soin oe nee aces 
Spokane Valley System, Wash.|....... 1907 190%. Ulsan: bao 
Spokane Valley System, Wash.|....... 1910 ee 4D eal aoe ore eee ee 
Boise Valley, Idaho.......... Tere eae Tea Sart leeeeve casey eee 
Bitter Root Valley, Mont....| 40 1900 1.50 |Vegetable loam 
Bitter Root Valley, Mont....| 40 1901 1.56  underlaid with 
Bitter Root Valley, Mont....! 40 1902 1.77 ‘subsoil of gra- 
vel and small 
‘cobbles, 
ISEUETSO G5 ola oa Bowe 1629 
ee 
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Itis interesting to notice that the measurements made on citrus 
orchards showed that the amount of soil moisture supplied to 
sandy loam soil was practically the same as for heavy loam soil 
and clay loam. This is probably true of any soil which is suffi- 
ciently deep and not underlaid with avery open sandy or gravelly 
soil, in which case the sandy soil should be irrigated more 
frequently and less depth of water applied at each irrigation. 


NUMBER OF IRRIGATIONS PER SEASON 


The number of irrigations will depend on the capacity of soil 
to retain water. The orchardist should be guided mainly by the 
examination of his soil and should try to keep the moisture content 
within the limits stated above; that is, the free moisture should be 
between 5 and 10 per cent. of the weight of the soil. For an open 
soil, well drained, or for a shallow soil, light irrigations applied 
frequently are best; for a deep retentive soil three to four irriga- 
tions 4 or 6 inches deep are ample. The practice in some of the 
fruit-growing districts of Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Colo- 
rado is described by Professor Fortier in U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 404, on Irrigation of Orchards, as 
follows; 


“Tn the Yakima and Wenatchee fruit-growing districts of Washington, 
the first irrigation is usually givenin Aprilorearlyin May. Then follow 
three to four waterings at intervals of 20 to 30days. At Montrose, Colo., 
water is used three to five times in a season. At Payette, Idaho, the 
same number of irrigations is applied, beginning about June 1 in ordinary 
seasons and repeating the operation at the end of 30-day intervals. As 
a rule, the orchards at Lewiston, Idaho, are watered three times, begin- 
ning about June 15. From two to four waterings suffice for fruit 
trees in the vicinity of Boulder, Colo. The last irrigation is given on or 
before September 5, so that the new wood may have a chance to mature 
before heavy freezes occur. Trees in bearing are, as a rule, irrigated 
about July 15, August 10, and August 20, of each year.” 


R. W. Fisher, horticulturist for the Montana Agricultural 
College, states the following: 


“As a general rule, young trees need not be irrigated more than once 
or twice during a season. Old bearing trees will require from two to four 
irrigations. Young trees are irrigated about June 15 and possibly 
July 15. In connection it may be added that the mean annual rainfall 
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is about 12 to 15 inches, about half of which comes in the months of May, 
June, July and August.” 
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CHAPTER V 
DUTY OF WATER | 
DEFINITION 


The term ‘duty of water’? as commonly used expresses the 
relation between the area of land served and the quantity of 
water used. It is further qualified by using the expressions gross 
duty, duty measured at heads of laterals, and net duty. 

The gross duty of water represents the relation between the 
quantity of water diverted from the source of supply and the total 
area of land irrigated by the canal system. It is obtained from 
measurements of the flow taken at the head of the system and 
includes besides the quantity of water applied to the land, all 
losses and waste in conveyance. The area is usually that actually 
irrigated by the system, but in some cases the area as stated is 
the total area included’ in the system which it is possible to 
irrigate. 

The duty of water measured at the head of the laterals is 
higher than the gross duty because the losses obtained from the 
head of the main canal to the heads of laterals are not included. 

The net duty of water represents the water delivered to the land 
as obtained by measurements of the water at the margin of the 
field. It includes besides the volume of water used by the plants, 
the losses by evaporation, percolation, and waste occurring on 
the field, which can be controlled to a large extent by a skilful 
irrigator. 

The duty of water is spoken of as high when the area irrigated 
by a certain volume of water is comparatively large, and as low 
when the area is comparatively small. The difference between 
the gross duty and net duty represents the losses and waste in 
conveyance, and is a measure of the efficiency of the main canal 
and distributaries. A knowledge of the gross duty is necessary for 
the engineer to plan the irrigation system in making allowances 
for the conveyance losses. 

The net duty must be distinguished from the correct water 
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requirement for maximum per acre yield and from the water 
requirement for maximum economical yield from a limited water 
supply. The correct water requirement for maximum per acre 
yield is that quantity of water which is necessary to produce maxi- 
mum yield per acre when the losses of water by percolation, evapo- 
ration, and waste, which can be controlled by practicable skilful 
methods of irrigation and cultivation, have been eliminated. The 
water requirement for maximum economical yield from a limited 
water supply is that quantity of water which correctly used will 
give the maximum total net returns from a limited water supply, 
and is dependent on the value of the water, the value of the land, 
the cost of irrigating, the cost of producing the crop, and the value 
of the crop. The net duty merely represents the volume of water 
which is used according to the available water supply, the judg- 
ment and skill of the irrigator. Where water is cheap and abun- 
dant throughout the irrigation season, the net duty will often ex- 
ceed the water requirement for maximum per acre yield, because 
the consequent low price does not enforce careful irrigation and 
cultivation methods. Where water is scarce and therefore valu- 
able, which is the usual case for a great part of the arid region, the 
net duty will approach the correct water requirement for maxi- 
mum total economic yield. 


UNITS OF MEASUREMENT OF WATER 


In order to express the duty of water, a knowledge of the units 
of measurement of irrigation water is necessary. 

The units of measurement may be divided into two classes: 
First, those expressing a definite volume of water and generally 
used to state quantities of water at rest. Second, those express- 
ing a rate of flow or discharge. 

The units of volume of water are the gallon, the cubic foot, the 
acre-inch and the acre-foot. The gallon and the cubic foot may be 
used for comparatively small volumes of water, and while com- 
monly used as the units of measurement of domestic water, they 
are not often used for irrigation water. The larger unit, the acre- 
foot, is the best for expressing large volumes of water; it is the 
unit most commonly used to state the volume of water in storage 
reservoirs and for some purposes is the best unit to use in stating 
the duty of water or the volume of water applied to the land. It 
represents a volume of water equivalent to a depth of water of 1 
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foot on an area of 1 acre and is equal to 43,560 cubic feet. 
The acre-inch is equal to 1/12 of an acre-foot, or equivalent to 
1 inch depth of water on an area of I acre. 

The units of rate of flow of water commonly used are the 
cubic foot per second and the miner’s inch. A term commonly 
used in expressing the volume of water delivered to or used by the 
irrigator is the irrigation stream or head of water; this term is 
not, however, a unit of measurement because the size of stream 
delivered to the irrigator will vary largely with the method of 
applying the water on the land and with local practice. It may 
range from a few miner’s inches or a fraction of a cubic foot per 
second where furrow irrigation is practised to 15 or 20 cubic feet 
per second where the irrigation method is by flooding in checks, 
as used in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys in California 
and in some sections of Arizona. 

The cubic foot per second, commonly abbreviated to second- 
foot and in India to cu-sec, is a rate of flow which produces a 
cubic foot of water each second. It may be defined as a volume 
of 1 cubic foot of water moving at the rate of 1 lineal foot per 
second; for instance, a flume 12 inches wide, carrying a depth of 
water of 12 inches and placed on such a grade as to give a velocity 
to the water of 1 lineal foot each second, produces a flow of 1 cubic 
foot persecond. Inany case the cross sectional area in square feet 
multiplied by the velocity in feet per second will give the dis- 
charge in cubic feet per second. 

The miner’s inch is usually defined as the quantity of water 
which discharges freely into the air through a 1 square inch 
opening when the water stands at a certain constant height above 
the center of the opening. The number of miner’s inches is equal 
to the area of the orifice in square inches. The value of the 
miner’s inch is controlled by the height of the water level above 
the center of the opening; but it is also more or less dependent on 
the shape of the orifice and certain elements which affect the flow 
of water through orifices. The unit is generally associated with a 
certain method of measuring water, and unless the factors con- 
trolling the method of measurement are correctly followed it is 
liable to give variable results. In some states the value of the 
unit or the conditions controlling the method of measurement are 
defined by law; but the value adopted by custom is sometimes 
different from that defined by law or else the conditions prescribed 
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by law are incomplete and do not fix the correct value. This is 
illustrated by the following cases: 

In California the miner’s inch as defined by statutes of 1901 
is equal to 1 1/2 cubic feet of water per minute; this makes a flow 
of 40 miner’s inches equal to 1 cubic foot per second and gives a 
pressure head on the center of the opening of 6 inches (approxi- 
mately). This value of the miner’s inch is not, however, gener- 
ally used in California; many of the irrigation companies use a 4- 
inch pressure on the center of the opening, which makes the flow 
of 50 miner’s inches equal to 1 cubic foot per second. The height 
of the opening is not prescribed by law and therefore varies in 
different sections; for instance, on some systems the height is 2 
inches and the length is adjustable; on a number of systems in 
southern California the height is 5 inches and the water level on 
the upstream side of the orifice is maintained 1 1/2 inches above 
the top edge of the orifice, which gives a 4-inch pressure head on 
the center of the orifice. Variations in the height of the opening 
affect the value of the miner’s inch unit only to a small extent, 
provided the pressure on the center of the opening is the same. 
Variations in the thickness of the orifice board may affect the value 
of the miner’s inch. 

In Colorado the value of the miner’s inch is defined by the laws 
of 1868 as the flow through an inch orifice under a 5-inch pressure 
measured from the top of the orifice, and the prescribed height of 
the orifice is 6 inches except for flows under 12 miner’s inches, 
when the orifice may be square. For flows above 12 inches this 
gives a pressure on the center of the opening of 8 inches, and for 
flows under 12 miner’s inches the pressure varies from 6.73 inches 
for a square opening of 12 square inches to 5.5 inches for a square 
opening of 1 square inch. As a result, the value of the miner’s 
inch varies from about 35 miner’s inches to 1 cubic foot per second 
for an 8-inch head to about 48 miner’s inches to | cubic foot per 
second for a 5.5-inch head, but the commonly accepted equiva- 
lent is 38.4 miner’s inches to 1 cubic foot per second. 

In British Columbia the legal value of the miner’s inch is the 
flow through an orifice 2 inches high by 1/2 inch wide, made in 
a 2-inch plank, the head on the top of the opening being 7 inches; 
this gives a pressure head on the center of the opening of 8 inches. 
As defined by law, 35.7 miner’s inches are equivalent to 1 cubic 
foot per second. 
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In Arizona, Montana, as defined by statutes, and in Oregon as 
fixed by court decisions, 40 miner’s inches are equal to 1 cubic foot 
per second; this value requires a 6-inch pressure head on the 
center of the opening. 

In Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Utah as defined by statutes, 50 miner’s inches 
are equal to 1 cubic foot per second; this value requires a 4-inch 
pressure head on the center of the opening. 

On account.of the variations of the value of the miner’s inch, 
not only in different states, but also in different sections of the 
same state and also because of variations produced by different 
conditions of measurement, the miner’s inch is being largely 
replaced by the cubic foot per second as the standard unit of 
measurement. It is the statutory standard in at least the follow- 
ing states: Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Idaho, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming. 

Although the miner’s inch as a unit of measurement is open to 
the objections stated above and also to the term being sometimes 
confused with the cross sectional area in square inches of a chan- 
nel, flume or pipe, it has certain advantages which will keep it in 
use for a long time to come. The main advantage is that for 
small flows the irrigator has a better understanding of its amount 
when stated in miner’s inches. As a method of measurement it 
has some advantages which will be explained in the discussion of 
measurement of water and measuring devices. 


RELATION BETWEEN UNITS OF MEASUREMENT OF RATE OF 
FLOW AND UNITS OF MEASUREMENT OF VOLUME 


The cubic foot per second or second-foot and the miner’s inch 
indicate only a rate of flow, and to specify a fixed volume of water 
it is necessary to state the time or duration of flow. For instance, 
a continuous flow of 1 cubic foot per second will give in one 24- 
hour day as many cubic feet as there are seconds in that time 
or 86,400 cubic feet, which is equal to 1.983 acre-feet. For all 
practical purposes it is sufficiently accurate to assume that a flow 
of 1 cubic foot per second will produce 2 acre-feet of water in 
24 hours, or 1 acre-inch per hour. To convert measurement 
from one unit into another the following equivalents are useful: 
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1 cubic foot = 7.50 gallons (7.48). 

1 acre-foot = 43,560 cubic feet = 323,136 gallons. 

1 second-foot = 7.50 gallons per second = 450 gallons per minute. 

1 second-foot in 24 hours gives nearly 2 acre-feet (1.983). 

1 second-foot in 1 hour gives nearly 1 acre-inch. 

1 second-foot is equivalent to 40 miner’s inches controlled by a 6-inch 
pressure head. 

1 second-foot is equivalent to 50 miner’s inches controlled by a 4-inch 
pressure head. 


When 1 miner’s inch is equivalent to 1/40 of a second-foot, it 
will give 11.25 gallons per minute, or nearly 6/10 of anacre-inch, 
in 24 hours, or 17.37 acre-inches in a month of 30 days. 

When 1 miner’s inch is equivalent to 1/50 of a second-foot, it 
will give 9 gallons per minute, or nearly 1/2 of an acre-inch in 24 
hours (48/100), or 14 acre-inches in a month of 30 days. 


METHODS OF EXPRESSING THE DUTY OF WATER 


The duty of water may be stated in two ways: 

First.—In number of acres irrigated by a flow of water, usually 
1 cubic foot per second or 1 miner’s inch, fora stated period of 
time during the irrigation season. 

Second.—In number of acre-feet or acre-inches per acre, which is 
equivalent to stating the depth of water applied on the land in 
feet or in inches. 

In the first form of expression the time must be specified in 
order to define a given volume of water. In general it is not a 
constant value throughout the irrigation season, but varies with 
the needs and demands on the water supply. It is the form of 
expression best adapted when the volume of water is stated as a 
rate of flow; such as when considering the discharge or carrying 
capacity of canals. 

The second form of expression avoids any misunderstanding 
regarding the volume of water applied. One form of expression 
can be easily converted into the other by the simple relations 
previously given. 


PRINCIPAL FACTORS AFFECTING GROSS AND NET DUTY 


The gross duty is dependent on the net duty and on the con- 
veyance losses. The factors which have more or less effect on 
the net duty are: 

First.—The kind of crops and diversification of crops. It is 
known that some crops require more water than others; alfalfa 
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requires more water than deciduous trees; young orchards less 
than full-bearing orchards. The growing of a single kind of crop 
will create a comparatively short period of maximum demand for 
water, which will give a low duty for this period; while the grow- 
ing of a variety of crops which have different water requirements 
and different periods of maximum demand will create a more con- 
stant demand and increase the duty. 

Second.—The preparation of the land, method of application of 
the water and skill of the irrigator. Poor preparation of the land 
will cause water to accumulate in the swales, and uniform distribu- 
tion of water is not obtained. Irrigation through furrows which 
are too long, or by flooding over too great a distance when the 
irrigating head is too small, causes a large excess of water at the 
upper end, which is lost by deep percolation. The practice of 
rotation, which permits the use of large irrigating heads for short 
periods, will decrease percolation losses and increase the duty. 
Careless irrigation will often produce an accumulation and waste 
of water at the lower end of fields or furrows. In furrow irriga- 
tion, unless care is taken in the division of water between furrows, 
there will be unequal distribution. Deep furrows expose less 
water and wet soil to the air and decrease the evaporation loss. 

Third.—The time and frequency of cultivation. Thorough 
cultivation as early as possible after irrigation decreases evapora- 
tion losses. 

Fourth—Number of seasons irrigation is practised. In all 
irrigated districts it has been the experience that irrigation causes 
arise of the water-table. If this rise is too great, it may submerge 
the roots and waterlog the soil, but if the water-table rises only to 
a depth where the soil water can be drawn by capillarity to the 
roots, this will lessen materially the necessary amount of irriga- 
tion water. 

Fifth—Climate. Precipitation, temperature, humidity in the 
air, wind movement—all have some effect. The rainfall and its 
distribution are important. Abundant rainfall or snow in the 
winter will be partly stored in the soil and is available to deep- 
rooted plants during the growing season, thus decreasing the 
necessity for irrigation. On the other hand, light showers in 
the summer may do more harm than good by destroying the soil 
mulch and increasing soil evaporation. An increase in tempera- 
ture and in wind movement will increase the soil evaporation. 
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Stxth—The length of the irrigation season. Where the irriga- 
tion season is long, because of climatic conditions, the growing 
season is longer and the necessity for irrigation water is greater. 

Seventh—Character of soil and subsoil drainage. A sandy soil 
underlaid with a porous subsoil which drains readily will take 
care of large volumes of water without waterlogging and encour- 
ages waste. 

Highth.—The value of the water, method of payment for water, 
judgment and knowledge of the irrigator. A high cost of water 
leads to higher duty. When water is sold on flat charge per acre 
of land, independent of the amount of water used, it is human 
nature for the average irrigator to use all the water he can obtain. 
On the other hand, when the price for water is based on the 
quantity actually used, careful irrigation practice prevails, result- 
ing ina high duty. This factor, combined with the judgment of 
the irrigator, may have more effect on the value of the duty of 
water than all the other factors combined. 


VALUES OF THE DUTY OF WATER 


Because of all the factors on which the duty of water depends, 
there is a great difference in the value of the duty of water 
obtained in different localities, or even in localities of similar 
climate, soil and crop conditions, but under different methods of 
payment for water and different values of water. 

Measurements of the duty of water in the arid states of the 
United States are very numerous. These measurements have 
been largely made, since about 1898, by the Irrigation Investiga- 
tions of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, usually in coépera- 
tion with the State Governments. A large part of these are 
assembled in a review of 10 years of irrigation investigations, 
beginning 1898, by R. P. Teele. More recently the U. 8. Recla- 
mation Service has furnished valuable information on the duty 
obtained on their projects. 


VALUES OF THE GROSS DUTY 


The duty of water measurements made by the Irrigation Inves- 
tigations extend mostly from the year 1899 to 1904, inclusive. 
A large part of these measurements are assembled by R. P. 
Teele in the following table to represent general practice in the 
localities mentioned. 
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Gross Duty or Water ror Period EXTENDING FROM 1899 To 1912 IN- 
CLUSIVE, BASED ON M&ASUREMENTS BY THE IRRIGATION INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF THE U. S. Dept. or AGRICULTURE 


Peabo 
Approximate| diverte 
Years of aise 
Stream Canal system area irrigated,| per acre, 
measurements ered average, 
acre-feet 
Arizona: Salt River....... Average of several...| 1899 to 1901 113,000 3.42 
IML OBE 2 arseinie ten ocopelens 1896 to 1901 60,000 4.47 
Wempe ecm ser 1896 to 1901 30,000 3.96 
California: 
SantarAmnacieccie wore te Gamere ees tis econ 1899, 1900, 1901 7,000 2.16 
Santa) Clara. soso secls:< Average of several... 1904 5,160 2.00 
Ue we ae erereterelsrcsre auctor Average of several... 1901 5,000 4.94 
MOM NE erlenaerstaiocere IMIOGEStOn cise 1904 7,000 13.18 
AL LOlUMMNE Frererere ere ere Murlockss xeroderma 1904 20,000 8.34 
Cache Creek..........- NLOOTOS siiteiisacet 1906 7,000 3.15 
Colorado: 
Arkansas’, soca orevcouetere AMItY-ci5) scotsusgtarsaetere 1899 16,000 4.92 
Arkansas...... PACICCe OS Take nt inn catanieteeea7s 1901 15,000 2.58 
Grand erections anets ciate teats Grand Valley....... 1901 22,000 4.11 
Cache la Poudre........ New Cache la Poudre 1903 30,000 2.21 
Bigs Dhompsoneen.-iciee Average of two..... 1903 32,000 1.80 
Ste Vrain sae eects ters. eet Supplyss ese 1903 7,000 1.79 
Clear Creek o's) svecccece cee Average.of three..... 1903 53,000 a les yf 
South Platte. .......0.- Average of several... 1903 67,000 2.90 
Idaho: 
Boise River... ......000.. Average of several... 1911 44,000 4.53 
Boise Riversesee canteen: Average of several... 1912 48,500 5.99 
Boise Riverscio. cere oc Ridenbaugh Canal. . 1901 4,714 4.80 
Montana: 
Gallatimiy fe nconveceese lore ths Average of several...| 1899 to 1903 8,000 3.94 
Yellowstone... ..... 0¢. IBigeDitchwseuerenin 1899 to 1903 25,000 3.08 
Bitter! Rootwac.. cscrees Average of several... 1899 to 1903 20,000 4.69 
Nevada: Truckee......... OxrriDitchte seiner 1900 6,000 7.08 
Nebraska: North Platte...| Average of several... 1899, 1903 80,000 4.00 
New Mexico: Pecos....... PQO06: Gass wewaton 1899, 1900, 1901 8,500 7.90 
Utah: 
Big Cottonwood.........| Average of several... 1899, 1900 8,000 4.13 
LOAN eee Rese Average of two..... 1899, 1900 6,000 4.08 
BearsRivernw. jinn BearsRiveny anus 1901 17,000 4.84 
1905 34,700 3.50 
Washington: 
INS OhGs escort crete Average of several... 1904 15,000 4.86 
Wakaim aidinc avtere cine stes oes Average of several...| 1899 to 1904 50,000 5.70 
Wyoming: 
DbATAMI Gs ar esis siti Canal Now 2onecmons 1899, 1900 6,500 5 er 
Deer Greek sae ren Average of several... 1903. | Aare otters 10.40 
HLOPSCSHOS answer Arete nce Average of several... W908 | Sia Wistvrae ed oroues 9.75 
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Some of the general conditions, which have a large influence on 
the duty of water, are mentioned by R. P. Teele. The lower du- 
ties of water obtained on the Modesto and Turlock systems in 
California, on the Amity and Lake system in Colorado, on the 
Pecos system in New Mexico, on the Bear River system in Utah, 
and on the Yakima system in Washington are due to the canal 
systems being in the early stages of development with the land 
in rather unsettled condition. The low duty of water for the Orr 
Ditch in Nevada represented average practice on pasture lands 
in that State, where irrigation methods are crude. The low duty 
for canal systems supplied from Deer and Horseshoe Creeks in 
Wyoming is due to crude and very wasteful methods of irrigation 
on pasture land or hay meadows. The low duty for the Grand 
Valley system in Colorado results from an abundant water 
supply. The higher duty obtained on the other systems are for 
more settled conditions, and represents about what is required 
for a canal system under present practice. A greater future 
demand of water will in many cases produce a higher duty. The 
Gage Canal system in Southern California irrigates largely citrus 
land and consists of a concrete-lined main canal and distributing 
pipes. The duty therefore very nearly represents the net duty 
for citrus orchards. The average of all the measurements made 
by the Irrigation Investigations for the period from 1899 to 1904, 
inclusive, gives a gross duty of 5.13 acre-feet per acre. The lower 
duty for a new canal system results from the greater seepage losses 
of new canals, the greater water requirement of new arid lands, the 
more plentiful water supply, because only a part of the land is 
irrigated, and the inexperience and lack of skill of the new irrigator. 
As the system gets older, less water is used and the gross duty 
increases up to a time when settled conditions are obtained; the 
duty will then represent fairly well the water requirement of soil 
and crops for the customary irrigation practice; a further increase 
in the duty will be obtained only by an increase in the value of 
the water, which will justify special improvements to prevent the 
large conveyance losses and which will produce more economical 
irrigation methods. The increase in gross duty with the ageing 
of the system is shown by the following measurements: 
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Gross Duty or WATER UNDER SUNNYSIDE CANAL, WASHINGTON 


Venn Ripa leu catod: | neat ir stl Ba aeeD 
1898 6,883 11.4 
1899 8,497 10.6 
1900 10,947 10.2 
1901 14,964 9.6 
1902 18,870 9.1 
1904 32,000 6.0 
1906 32,000 6.5 
1909 47,000 4.1 
1910 51,000 5.27 
1911 58,973 4.97 


The lower duties of 1910 and 1911 as compared to that of 1909 are 
due to greater wastes of water through the wasteways, in the 
regulation and operation of the system. When this waste is not 
included in the gross duty, the respective values for 1909, 1910, 
and 1911 are 3.93, 4.56, and 4.03. The table shows that after 11 
years of operation the amount of water diverted per acre was 
about 234 times less than the first year. 

A similar increase in the duty is shown on the Modesto and 
Turlock systems in California. 


Gross Duty or WaTER FoR MopEsto AND TURLOCK SYSTEMS, CALIFORNIA 


Year Soe RMN ee 
1904 27,000 9.60 
190€ 45,272 6.84 
1907 61,823 5.62 
1909 75,036 5.20 
1911 106,062 4.58 


——— 


On the seventh year of operation of these two systems the 
amount of water diverted per acre was a little less than one-half 
the amount diverted the first year. 


DUTY OF WATER MEASURED AT THE HEADS OF LATERALS 


The duty of water measured at the heads of laterals will be 
higher than the gross duty obtained from measurements at the 
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head of the main canals by an amount equal to the conveyance 
losses and regulation waste occurring between the point of di- 
version and the heads of laterals, which will depend on the length 
of main canal from the point of diversion to the head of the 
distributing lateral. On systems where the diversion main 
canal is short and the waste in operation is small, the difference 
will be smaller than for long diversion canals. The value of 
the duty of water at the heads of laterals and its relation to the 
gross duty is illustrated by the following measurements made by 
the Irrigation Investigations of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


RELATION BETWEEN Gross Duty anp Duty oF WATER MEASURED AT THE 
Heaps oF LATERALS 
(Measurements made by Irrigation Investigations, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture) 


Gross eee ek 

Canal Stream Year ue t eels, ae se 

| per acre ler aere auey 

Pioneer Tule River, Cal. 1901 8.01 | 1.41] 18 
Amity Arkansas River, Colo. 1899 4.92 | 1.82 | 37 
Pecos Pecos River, New Mex.| 1899, 1900, 1901; 7.90 | 3.69) 47 
Bear River |Bear River, Utah 1901 4784 |) 1.841) 38 
Modesto Tuolumne, Cal. 1904 13.18 | 5.76 | 44 
Turlock Tuolumne, Cal. 1904 8.34 | 7.69] 92 
Sunnyside |Yakima, Wash. 6.25 |. 4.73 75 


The average duty for laterals of these canal systems is 50 per 
cent. of the gross duty. Eliminating the values for the Pioneer 
Canal, which are unusual, the average per cent. is 55. These 
canal systems are mostly new canals, operated a few years only; 
older systems will give higher percentages. 


NET DUTY OF WATER 


Single Measurements.— Measurements of the net duty of water 
made on single farms vary so widely that they are of value only 
in showing individual practice. Some of the results obtained by 
the Irrigation Investigations are given in the following table: 
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Quantity or Water Usep per Acre ON INpIvipUAL Farms 
(Measurements made by Irrigation Investigations, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 


Water 
State Farm Crop Riper 
acre-feet 
Arizona Vance Alfalfa and; 1.98 
barley 
Arizona Arizona Experiment Station Mixed 5.70 
California |Measured to all consumers under Pioneer| Mixed 3.19 
ditch. 
California (Sprott orchard Oranges and) 1.55 
: lemons 
California |Selected farms under Pioneer ditch ‘Fruits 2.00 
California |Pumped water—average for four years on Fruits 132 
25 farms—Lindsay Water Development 
Co. 
Idaho A. F. Long, 1899 Mixed 2.40 
Idaho A. F. Long, 1900 Mixed SH03 
Idaho Edgar Wilson Orchard 1.48 
Idaho C. G. Goodwin, 1900 Mixed By One 
Idaho C. G. Goodwin, 1901 Mixed Bi y) 
Idaho N. C. Purcell, 1900 Timothy 2.43 
and alfalfa 
Nebraska |D. W. Daggett Mixed 2.47 
New Mexico|Average of 70 under Northern Canal, Mixed 2.49 
New Mexico Nee 
Utah Cronquist Mixed 2.59 
Washington |Maurice Evans Mixed 3.58 
Washington |Lower Rattlesnake ranch Mixed 4.60 
Washington |Upper Rattlesnake ranch Alfalfa Bi II 
Washington |Jordan orchard Orchard 6.03 
Washington |Dunn hopyard Hops 3.43 
Washington |R. D. Young Mixed 10.61 
Wyoming’ |Sigman’s ranch Mixed 3.38 
Wyoming | Webber’s ranch Mixed 1.92 
California |N. P. Cayley Oranges 1.98 
Gage canal 
California |J. D. Carseaden Oranges 1.20 
Gage canal 
California |Gulick Bros. ‘Oranges 2388 
Gage canal 
California |C. C. Quinn Oranges 1.98 
Gage canal 
California |C. E. Kennedy Oranges 2.48 
Gage canal 
Average 82 (V¢ 


i | 
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NET DUTY FOR DIFFERENT CROPS 


The average net duty of water for the most important crops of 
the arid region are presented in the table below, which gives the 
results of the extensive measurements of the Irrigation Investiga- 
tions of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


WatrR Usep on DirrereNT Crops 
(Measurements made by Irrigation Investigations, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 


State Alfalfa, Wheat, Oats, Barley, Potatoes, | Sugar beets, 
acre-feet acre-feet acre-feet acre-feet acre-feet acre-feet 
Arizona ee Re We en ee 1.60 | 2.10 2.50 
California Way OORSi er Peseta Mars eee ie fe Cen: ST Teas emit, mt ke 
Idaho 2.50 1.05 DE B59) Beal MA aes AA ae 1.91 
OVC Ota tall Ramtec eal irae Ins eee Sots [eceneres APRA NEAR SN 2.40 
Montana 1.15 1.43 1.74 SA ee eee 1.46 
Nevada 6.85 EERE alll Rien i eecd lear etese ree: TAU AVR Nesevens aires 
Utah 2.97 1.48 NESS cam later eee oils 2.24 
Washington er LU UMN See a ene teeta Arana pa mellOe Ne ohle tlio a irgsenie mie \Serlases SAI 
\Waycovemminyes: | NK ade eaecallonecu aes MOOR Wate peecee 3.63 
Average 3.51 3.03 L.51 1.38 3.90 2.10 
Average with-| 2.65 vary Winey oueh ceeare Herter eer FE We Ine eeAaeend 
out Nevada 


AVERAGE NET DUTY FOR ALL LAND COVERED BY SYSTEM 


Measurements which represent the average net duty for the 
land under one system are of value in showing average practice. 
The U.S. Reclamation Service has obtained the values tabulated 
on page 82 for the net duty on some of the projects. The dis- 
tribution of the crops is given to indicate the effect of the 
predominant crops. 


RELATION BETWEEN NET DUTY AND GROSS DUTY 


The ratio of net duty to gross duty gives the per cent. of diverted 
water delivered to the land and is a measure of the conveyance 
efficiency of the system, including also the waste or water returned 
to the river through the wasteways in the regulation of the flow 
in the canals. Values obtained by the Irrigation Investigations 


of the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture and by the Reclamation 
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Service on a number of its projects are assembled in the accom- 
panying table: 


RELATION BETWEEN Net Duty anp Gross Dury 


| . 

| Year of ae Duty at Net duty, one 

State Canal system | measure- | acre-feet} head of ed to gross 

ment diverted | laterals atid duty in 

per acre percent. 
California’.....- Gagene oe snakerrn es /1899-1901 2 UG reece cree oie 1.98 92 
Ldahotee nessa oe Ridenbaugh laterals.|......... AME ers ers 2.50 52 
Tdahow arcs S Boise Valley canals, 1911 ee in ey Oe 2.01 47 

12,620 acres. 

Montanas...... Sun River Project... 1910 GOAN al elec eres 2.26 31 
Miontanars +. iar Sun River Project... 1911 So by eal seen pror tei 1.65 48 
Orervonm..a. shee Klamath Project.... 1911 Qed 1.45 1) 353 55 
Oregone... 1.550. Umatilla Project.... 1910 TGOSGOM alle rieciee sess 9.94 59 
@regonteces noe Umatilla Project.... 1911 GS 0 se ee ete oe 9.70 62 
Nebraska, Wyo.| North Platte Project 1911 eS Si ilemeen nec 4.70 65 
New Mexico....| Carlsbad Project.... 1911 5.75 ten 2 ase! 45 
Washington....| Sunnyside Project... 1901 ORGO OY wear teeetens 3.96 41 
Washington....| Sunnyside Project... 1909 4.10 B78} 2.79 68 
Washington....| Sunnyside Project... 1910 yee 4 3.34 2.83 54 
Washington....| Sunnyside Project... 1911 4.97 S35 8%83 2.85 58 


The high efficiency of the Gage Canal System in southern Cali- 
fornia is due to the fact that the main canal is lined with about 1 
inch thickness of cement mortar for nearly its entire length and 
the distributaries are pipe lines. 

The Umatilla project is in very porous deep sandy soil; the 
gross duty is based on the volume of water delivered from the stor- 
age reservoir into the main canal of the distribution system. 

The lower efficiency obtained on the Sunnyside project during 
1910 and 1911 is caused by the very large waste at the spillways 
and probably to the enlarging of the canal system; excluding the 
waste for the years 1909, 1910, and 1911, the gross duties are 
respectively 3.93, 4.56, and 4.03, which give ratios of 71, 62, 
and 71. The measurements on this canal system show the 
increase in conveyance efficiency with the ageing of the system. 

These tabulated values indicate that in a new canal system of 
unlined earth canals the water delivered to the farms is probably 
not more than 40 per cent. of the water diverted. For old canals 
in good condition the efficiency may be increased to 65 or 70 per 
cent. 

The relation between gross duty, regulation waste, conveyance 
loss (evaporation and seepage) and net duty for a few projects 
is tabulated below: 
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ReGuiation Wastn, Conveyance Loss anp Net Dury 1n Per Cent. 
or Gross Duty 


q Conveyance loss 
oan aa ae) ee 
State Project s 2: a4 Pr: 3 £3 
go es) Pal eas 
Montana...| Sun River Project......... 1910|56.0 |)....|...2/18.0 31.0 
Montana...| Sun River Project.......... MOAB Ro | ells oa DW |2270.0 
Montana...| Sun River Project......... 1912|2256a | een CORON Odes 
IGEN; oo we Minidoka Northside Project 1910)..... 29) O) tac | sateenckel | prcavone 
ICHAT sage Minidoka Southside Project|1911|..... Fly fe aera rs Paeylhatel di: 6 
Ide homascre Minidoka Northside and|1912)13.5 |....|....|26.7 |59.8 
Southside Project 
Oregon..... Klamath Projeet.2+.-..- +: 1911) 4.2 |30.9| 9.8/40.7 [55.0 
Oregon..... Klamath Project: . 4-2: UMNO «bse. ease SOR Om GAO 
New Mexico} Carlsbad Project..........j1911]..... 45.0)10.055.0 |45.0 
New Mexico| Carlsbad Project.......... 1912} 6.5 |....]....|48.0 [45.5 
Nebraska...| North Platte Project...... 1911) 1.3 |24.7| 9.9/383.6 |65.0 
Witalieereer Bear River System........ L905 E2508 ee alee osOnonO 
Washington] Okanogan System......... LON) Peeverses Siveen pats ore | Fou peewee 
Washington| Okanogan System......... MOD 5 eee eles (O23 Oa eee 
Washington) Okanogan System........./1912] 0.6 |....)..../47.2 |52.2 
Washington} Sunnyside System......... 1909} 4.2 |16.9)10.9|/27.8 |68.0 
Washington] Sunnyside System......... 1910)14.0 |22.5) 9.5/32.0 |54.0 
Washington) Sunnyside System......... 1911/18.0 |14.0/10.0)24.0 |58.0 
Washington| Sunnyside System......... ,1912/10.6 26.6 |62.8 


Seasonal Duty of Water.—The duty of water is not constant 
throughout the irrigation season; the variations are due to the 
variable water requirement of crops and to the available 
stream flow. It has been shown that for most crops it is desirable 
to keep the moisture content of the soil fairly uniform during the 
growing season, but different crops have different water require- 
ments and different growing seasons, and the same crop will have 
periods of maximum and minimum water requirements at differ- 
ent stages of its growth. The combination of different crops will 
increase the length of the irrigation period and will usually pro- 
duce a more uniform duty of water throughout the season. 

When the available water supply is sufficient throughout the 
irrigation season, the duty of water will be proportionate to the 
variations of the water requirements of the crops. When the 
available water supply is abundant during part of the irrigation 
season and deficient for the remainder, the duty of water will be 
adjusted to the water supply and may lead to the growing of crops 
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whose maximum demand for water will beat a time when the avail- 
able water supply is greatest. This practice is specially adapted 
to deep rooted plants and for deep retentive soils; it is well illus- 
trated by the irrigation practice in the Santa Clara Valley of Cali- 
fornia, where the stream flow is available in the winter and spring 
months and deficient during the remainder of the the year; the 
crops are largely deciduous fruit trees, the soil is generally deep and 
retentive, and winter and spring irrigation is generally practised. 

Don H. Bark, in charge of Irrigation Investigations for the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, has obtained the following average 
seasonal net duty of water as a result of his extensive investiga- 
tions in Idaho during the years 1910, 1911, 1912. 


Net Srasonau Duty or Water In SOUTHERN IpaHo, Meprum Cray ANnp 
Sanpy Sor (1910-1911-1912) 


Average of 122 Average of 46 Average for equal areas of grain 
fields of cereals fields of alfalfa and alfalfa 

Acre- Acres per 
feet pet| SF total | per acre | of total’| per aare | of total’ | second 
April 1-15.....'0.000} 0.00 | 0.018 0.72 | 0.009 0.46 3,300 
April 16-30....|0.000| 0.00 | 0.014 0.56 | 0.007 0.36 4,250 
WER on onwoadc 0.114) 7.86 | 0.521 | 20.90 | 0.318 16.08 187 
ANUS Meecieencuse 0.759] 52.34 | 0.490 | 19.65 | 0.6245} 31.67 95 
JRUU i esmehs BG orc 0.524} 36.14 | 0.748 | 30.00 | 0.636 | 32.25 93 
PAUL omens ener (0.053) 3.66 | 0.592 | 23.75 | 0.328 16.38 185 
Sept. 1-15...../0.000; 0.00 | 0.100 4.02 | 0.050 2.54 595 
0.010 0.40 | 0.005 0.25 5,950 


0 
Sept. 16-30..../0.000| 0.00 
1.45 |100.00 | 2.5 100.00 | 1.972 | 100.00 | ..... 


Ner Srasonat Dury or Water IN SoutHERN IDAHO, Porous, SANDY 
AND GRAVELLY Sorts (1910-1911) 


Average of 30 Average of 17 Average of equal areas of grain 
fields of cereals fields of alfalfa and alfalfa 
Acre- aiorcet P ll Nora-feoe iP t. Acres per 
resvones) ie cen ese eee cont Ae fog | Far coat “aeiomn 
April 1-15.....'0.000} 0.00 | 0.00 OnOO0S eer. XG Sa hallone eames 
April 16-30......0.000} 0.00 | 0.326 4.78 | 0.163 3.29 1,840 
WY Kenic Ge Secreto 0.039) 1.26 | 1.306 | 19.16 | 0.672 115%: /597f 88.5 
IMINCS oversees 2's 11.337| 43.27 | 1.690 | 24.80 | 1.514 | 30.57 39.0 
AW Oe oe cieunenichors Hh DD) S19) CaS | ne) |) Ail A) |) 1k shila 26.47 45.5 
AUSUSt emer 0.572| 18.51 | 1.904 | 27.94 | 1.288 | 24.99 48 .0 
Sept. 1-15......0.000} 0.00 | 0.110 1.62 | 0.055 1 540.0 
Sept. 16-30....0.000] 0.00 | 0.000 | 0.00] 0.000] 0.00 |......... 
3.090 100.00 | 6.815 100.00 A 953T PLOOZOOD |eeaaa ar 
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The seasonal net duty values presented in the preceding table 
are the results of investigations carried on by subdividing each 
tract into three parts; one part received the amount of water 
which the irrigator in his judgment deemed necessary, the other 
two parts received a smaller and larger amount of water respec- 
tively. The results are based on the net duty giving best 
yields in each case and within these limitations represent actual 
practice. 

The seasonal duty for the different states of the arid region of 
the United States has been computed and assembled in the tables 
on pages 87 and 88. The values given are based on the meas- 
urements made and compiled by the Irrigation Investigations of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and on the duties obtained 
on a number of projects of the U. S. Reclamation Service. 

The projects for which these seasonal duties are given are 
new projects which are still in the process of settlement. The 
water supply is ample; the percentages, therefore, represent very 
nearly the seasonal water requirements of the crops. With the 
exception of the Truckee Carson project and the Shoshone pro- 
ject the predominant crops on the other projects are the cereals 
(oats, wheat, barley) ; this accounts for the use and distribution of 
the greater part of the water during the months of June, July, 
and August with a maximum demand of more than 50 per cent. of 
the total supply in the month of July. 

The values given are based on measurements of canal systems 
irrigating areas which are representative of large districts in 
each State: 

In Arizona the seasonal duty on the Yuma Project is based on 
the use of water on an area supplied by three temporary pumping 
plants from an ample source, and therefore represents very nearly 
the variations in the water requirements of crops. The seasonal 
duty on the systems of the Salt River Valley is determined in the 
summer months by the limited water supply, and therefore is not 
in proportion to the water requirement of crops. 

In California the Riverside Water Company’s system serves an 
area about two-thirds in citrus fruit and one-third in alfalfa; the 
Gage Canal serves an area almost exclusively in citrus fruit; the 
seasonal duty for these systems represents the water require- 
ment of citrus trees. The Modesto Turlock systems irrigate a 
large area in the San Joaquin Valley, of which 75 per cent. is 
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in alfalfa; the scasonal duty is given for a year when the water 
supply was more favorable than usual but not quite sufficient to 
meet the demand after the end of August. 

In Colorado the Uncompahgre U. 8S. Reclamation Service 
project is in process of settlement; the water supply is ample and 
the seasonal duty is proportional to the needs of the crops, which 
in order of their importance are: alfalfa (44 per cent.), cereals, 
orchards, potatoes. The Grand Valley Canal has a plentiful 
source of supply, and the use of water represents the demand of 
water for the crops; the predominant crop is fruit, then alfalfa, 
sugar beets, grain. Lake Canal in the Arkansas Valley, because 
of a later water right, is entitled to water only when the other 
rights are satisfied; it has been necessary to raise crops adapted 
to the distribution of the water supply; thecropsare alfalfa, grain 
and Mexican beans. The canals diverting from the Big Thomp- 
son River use also some stored water; the monthly percentages 
of use will about meet the variations in demand. 

In Idaho the seasonal water requirement will be about as repre- 
sented by the percentages given, which do not vary greatly for the 
different systems in the table. 

In Montana the seasonal duty for Big Ditch of the Yellowstone 
Valley and the Middle Creek Canal of the Gallatin Valley repre- 
sent the seasonal water requirement of crops not limited by a 
scanty water supply. The greater percentages in June and July 
for the Middle Creek Canal is probably due to the larger propor- 
tion of the total crop in cereals. For the Big Ditch the crop dis- 
tribution was alfalfa and meadow, 75 per cent.; grain, 20 per 
cent.; other crops, 5 per cent.—for Middle Creek Canal, alfalfa, 
clover, timothy, 40 per cent.; grain, 55 per cent.; other crops, 5 
per cent. 

In New Mezico the values given by the Territorial Engineer, 
Vernon L. Sullivan, show approximately the average seasonal 
use of irrigation water in the State. The water supply of the 
Pecos Canal is partly regulated by storage and is abundant for 
the years of measurement, and therefore represents the seasonal 
water requirement of crops with an adequate supply. 

In Oregon the Umatilla project has an ample water supply. 
The large volume of water used, as represented by the gross duty, 
is due to the greater part of the land, being a very porous 
sandy soil down to great depths, and to the newness of the canal 
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system. The seasonal duty represents the variation of the crop 
water requirement when not limited by a deficient water supply. 

In Utah, Washington, and Wyoming the values given for the 
respective canal systems, Bear River Canal, Sunnyside Project, 
and Canal No. 2 Wyoming Development Co., represent the 
seasonal use with a water supply usually adequate. The large 
demand for the month of July in Wyoming is probably due to the 
large percentage of the crops in cereals (about 40 per cent.). 
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CHAPTER VI 


PREPARATION OF LAND FOR IRRIGATION AND METHOD OF 
APPLYING WATER TO THE LAND 


The application of water to the land, by the usual methods of 
irrigation, requires that the land be prepared to permit the uni- 
form distribution of water. The condition of the soil surface 
favorable to irrigation is a smooth slope, free from irregular 
depressions where water will collect, and free from knolls which 
cannot be uniformly wetted. 

The floor of large valleys will usually present smooth surfaces 
with regular slopes well adapted to irrigation. In plains, benches 
or large valleys composed of a loose sandy soil bare and unpro- 
tected, the velocity of the wind may be sufficient to cause sand 
drifts, making the soil surface into ridges, knolls and depressions. 
In the upper part of valleys, especially small valleys, in the foot- 
hills and in the benches along rivers, the weathering action of 
rains and running water may have formed rolling land with more 
or less irregular slopes cut up by channels and gullies. 

The steps involved in the preparation of the land for irrigation 
are: 

First: Clearing the surface of native vegetation. 

Second: Smoothing and leveling of the surface. 

Third: Construction of distribution system, based on method 
of irrigation. 


CLEARING LAND OF NATIVE VEGETATION 


A considerable part of lands placed under irrigation is either 
land on which the native vegetation consists of grasses or small 
brush thinly scattered, or dry farmland. There are, however, 
large areas where the native vegetation may be large brush or 
even small trees, whose removal involves considerable labor and 
expenditure. The most common forms of vegetation are: The 
sage brush, greasewood, cactus, chaparral, scrub oak, the larger 
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growth of mesquite, cedar pifion, pines, or other trees, and the 
remaining stumps on logged off lands. 

When the native vegetation is small brush, it may be removed 
by plowing deeply, and then pulling the brush by hand or raking 
it together in windrows to be burned. The best time to plow up 
brush is in the spring when the moist soil plows easily and when 
the roots, full of sap, are easy to cut. Where the vegetation is 
tall sage brush, thinly scattered, it may be grubbed out by hand 
with a mattock. Thick growth of dry sage brush may be burned 
off while standing. A common practice in Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Utah has been to kill sage brush or check its growth by heavy 
irrigations for one season. The dead sage brush is easily removed 
and the irrigation produces a growth of grass and weeds which, 
when dry, facilitates the burning of the brush. This method 
requires that the land be sufficiently regular and smooth to be 
irrigated and that an ample water supply be available. The 
increase in value of water and the time necessary to destroy the 
sage brush are conditions which limit its general adoption. 

A method largely used to remove brush is commonly known as 
railing. The brush is broken off by means of a 60-pound railroad 
rail, 12 to 16 feet long, or heavy timber shod with steel and drawn 
over the land, first in one direction and then in the opposite direc- 
tion. Sometimes the rail is bent to a V-shape to give more power 
in breaking and pulling out the brush. Two rails bolted together 
are commonly used in Idaho. The best time for this work is 
when the ground is frozen. The greater part of the brush breaks 
off at or below the surface; the remainder must be grubbed out 
with mattocks by hand; it is then raked into windrows or piles 
and burned. Large brush or small trees such as mesquite, chap- 
arral, manzanita, pifion can be grubbed out, but it is more eco- 
nomically pulled out by a team of strong horses with the use either 
of a logging chain or stump puller. 

On very loose, light, sandy soils, such as found in sections of 
eastern Washington and eastern Oregon, considerable difficulty 
is experienced in clearing and seeding new lands because of the 
wind action which carries the loose sand, removing the seeds or 
cutting the new plants from the soil and filling the ditches. To 
overcome this, the practice in the Umatilla country, in eastern 
Oregon, is to clear the sage brush by grubbing by hand, because 
this loosens the soil less than by railing, and the sage brush is 
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raked or stacked in rows 30 to 60 feet apart, at right angles to the 
direction of prevailing winds, and left there temporarily to act as 
wind brakes and protect the soil. The land is cleared and graded, 
preferably in small areas which can be quickly seeded and irri- 
gated before being exposed to strong wind action. Where straw 
or manure is available to cover the newly cleared land, it will form 
an efficient protection against the wind erosion. A practice which 
has given good results is to plant rye for the first crop; the seed is 
put in by drill, usually in August or September, when the weather 
is not so warm that it will wither the young plants, at the rate 
of 50 to 60 pounds per acre, and is given one irrigation. This 
first crop will come up early, will stand against the cutting action 
of the blowing sand better than other crops, and protect the soil; 
alfalfa or another crop may be seeded in the standing crop of rye 
when it is 3 or 4 inches high or in the stubble after the rye has 
been cut. 

Timbered land which is to come under irrigation is seldom 
heavily timbered. The first operation is the felling of the trees, 
which are used for lumber, firewood or fence posts, the value of 
which may partly pay for the cost of clearing. The second opera- 
tion, which applies equally well to logged off land, is the removal 
of the stumps. This may be done by various methods, but the 
process is always expensive. It may be done: First, by hand 
with shovels, picks, mattocks, and axes. Second, by the use of 
stump pullers worked by horses. Third, by the use of donkey 
engine outfit. Fourth, by the use of powder, either to blow 
the stumps out of the ground or to split them and loosen them for 
the removal with stump pullers or donkey engines. Fifth, by 
the burning method, which consists of boring a single slanting 
hole, or two intersecting holes, at the foot of the stump, into which 
a fire is built and regulated until it has burned the stump 
down into the roots to a depth-of 12 to 14 inches. Sixth, by the 
char pit method. This last method, which has become better 
known recently, has given very good results with soils containing 
considerable clay. The cost of removing stumps in the State of 
Washington by this method was found to vary from 25 cents to 
$1.00 each for stumps as large as 40 inches in diameter. The 
method has been fully described in General Bulletin 101 of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of Washington State College, 
Pullman, Washington; and also described with the other methods 
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Cost and Method of Clearing Land in Western Washington, 
by Harry Thompson, Bulletin 239, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


SMOOTHING AND LEVELLING OF THE SURFACE 


The object of this operation is the shaping of the surface to 
permit the application tothe land of water supplied from a system 
of distributaries. When the work has been well done, the water 
will be easily and uniformly distributed over the land and the 
waste of water will be a minimum. When the work is poorly 
done, leaving the surface more or less rough and irregular, it will 
require more labor to distribute the water; low spots will receive 
an excess of water and high knolls will not be wetted sufficiently; 
some parts of the land will receive more water than others with a 
waste by deep percolation; the result will be increased cost of 
distribution, waste of water, and unequal and poor crop produc- 
tion. The extra cost of a well graded surface will be more than 
repaid by the better results. 

The amount of earth work in grading and the methods used will 
depend on the character of land, the surface, and the methods of 
urigation. Some methods of irrigation require only a fairly 
smooth surface, having a continuous downward slope, whose 
grade may be variable but should be preferably uniform and not 
too steep. Other methods require that the land be shaped into 
basins or checks of perfectly levelled land. 

The preparation of the land surface must be adapted to the 
method of irrigation and should be preceded by the planning and 
location of the position most favorable to good distribution. It 
is usually preferable that at least the permanent parts of the dis- 
tribution system be first constructed and that the land be shaped 
accordingly. 

The methods of irrigation and the different forms of ditches and 
distributaries will be considered, after a description of the 
methods and devices used in the shaping of the earth surface. 
Lands which have been plowed to remove the native vegetation 
must be thoroughly harrowed before grading. For loose soils, 
plowing before grading is not necessary; for heavier compact 
soils, the surface to be scraped off must be loosened by disking for 
light cuts or by plowing for heavier cuts. 
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The topography of the surface must be carefully examined to 
determine the ridges and knolls from which the soil will be scraped 
to fill the depressions. Where the land must be graded to a true 
level surface, as for some methods of irrigation, a contour survey is 
desirable. 


mes 
orld 


Fra. 18.—Buck scraper for leveling land. From Farmers’ Bull. BYGY Wa ts) 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


There is a large variety of implements used for surface grading. 
The type best suited will depend largely on the amount of earth- 
work. Where the irregularities consist of knolls and ridges of 
considerable height, and where the soil must be transported for a 
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Fic. 19.—Rectangular leveler. From Farmers’ Bull. 392, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 


considerable distance, the Fresno Scraper (Plate I, Fig. B) or some 
form of scraper on wheels is the best implement. Where the 
surface is not so rough and the hauls are short, a tool which is 
commonly used is known as the Buck Scraper, Fig. 18. Itis best 
suited to sandy soils and is used extensively in the Yakima Valley 
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of Eastern Washington and in Eastern Oregon. It consists of a 
scraper board 10 to 16 feet long, and 2 feet wide, made of 2 inch 
plank, shod along one edge with a steel plate, and a tailboard or 
footboard with the necessary lever handle and connections to 
regulate the angle of the scraper board and to hold it in posi- 
tion. The smaller size requires four horses and the larger 
six horses. 

For land where the irregularities consist of knolls or hummocks 
fairly uniform in size, not too large, and distributed rather uni- 
formly so that the scraped off material must not be carried far, 
an implement used with much success in the Imperial Valley of 
Southern California is the Rectangular Scraper or leveller, Fig. 
19. It is a rectangular frame 30 feet long and 12 feet wide, in 


Fic. 20.—Float for leveling land. 


which are assembled six scrapers. The sides of the frame are 
made of 4 to 12-inch timbers 30 feet long, placed on edge. The 
two ends of the frame with the four intermediate cross-pieces are 
the scrapers; they are made of 4 by 12 timber, 12 feet long, 
placed on edge, with the lower part of the wearing side shod 
with a steel plate, 3/8 inch thick by 6 inches wide. All of 
the scrapers excepting the fourth one from the head end are 
fastened to the side timbers and have iron tightening rods 
on one side of them. The fourth scraper, which is movable, is 
held by rods and connected to a lever which regulates its depth 
of scraping. The machine is strongly constructed, and weighs 
nearly 2,000 pounds; it requires sixteen horses, and _ will 


remove shrubs, roots, and cut down the hummocks. The 
7 
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scrapers described above are especially adapted to the prepara- 
tion of comparatively rough and uneven land which requires 
considerable earthwork, and unless skilfully done leaves the 
surface with small unevenness, which requires final smoothing. 
For this final finishing and for the grading of land, which in its 
natural state is fairly smooth, the implements used are some form 
of leveler or drag. Before these are used, the land must be 
plowed deeply and harrowed thoroughly. The leveler or drag 
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Fig. 21.—Homemade land grader. From O. E. 8. Bull. 145, U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 


is then drawn across the field usually in both directions. The 
simplest kind of smoother may consist of a log 6 to 8 inches 
in diameter connected toa tongue. A more satisfactory form is 
a rectangular smoother or float, Fig. 20, made of 2 by 10 inch 
timber, using two side pieces 16 to 20 feet long, 5 to 8 feet 
apart, to which are fastened 4 or 5 cross pieces 5 to 8 feet long. 
The two end cross pieces are inclined backward with the lower 
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edge raised 2 inches above the bottom of the sides to prevent 
cutting too deeply into the earth. To hold the cross pieces, an 
iron rod with bolt heads is placed along each cross piece and cross 
braces give the necessary rigidity. To stand the wear, a steel 
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Fre, 22.—Leveler used in Gallatin Valley, Montana. From Farmers’ Bull, 
373, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


or iron facing on the cutting face is necessary. A width of 5 
feet is best for four horses. 

A larger form of rectangular leveler and grader, and a form of 
home-made leveler on wheels for final smoothing, used in the 
Gallatin Valley in Montana, are illustrated by the accompanying 
sketches, Figs. 21 and 22. 
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METHODS OF APPLYING WATER TO LAND 


The method of irrigation best adapted to special conditions will 
depend on the kind of crop, the lay of the land, the character of 
water supply and head of water delivered to the irrigator, and the 
kind of soil. 


The methods commonly used are: 
ist. The wild flooding or free flooding method. 
2nd. The border method of flooding. 
3rd. Check flooding method. 
4th. Basin method. 
5th. Furrow method. 
6th. Pipe method. 


Wild Flooding Method.— This method is extensively used in 
the Rocky Mountain States of Colorado, Montana, Utah, and 
Wyoming, for the irrigation of grain, alfalfa, clover, and meadows. 
It requires less grading than other methods of flooding, it is 
adapted to smaller heads of water than the border or check 
method of irrigation, and is better suited to land having con- 
siderable slope and to irregular hillsides. The surface must be 
prepared by removing the knolls and filling the depressions, so as 
to obtain a smooth surface; for slopes which are not irregular, very 
little grading is necessary. The water is obtained from a sys- 
tem of permanent main supply ditches, located along the higher 
boundaries of the field.or on the ridges; and of parallel field 
ditches or distributaries, placed at regular intervals. Each field 
ditch serves a strip of land, which is irrigated by checking the 
flow of water in the field ditch at intervals, so as to make the 
water pass over the bank or through cuts made in the bank of the 
ditch, and flood the land with over-lapping sheets of water which 
move slowly down the slope. The field ditches, when the crop 
irrigated is grain, are usually filled in each year before harvesting. 
For other crops they are usually left opened. 

The relative location of the main supply ditch and the field 
ditches will depend on the texture of the soil and the surface slope. 
One method is to place the supply ditch down the steepest slope 
and the field ditches on a flat grade across the slope, Fig. 23. 
The water when checked in the field ditch, overflows the downhill 
bank and spreads as a sheet, moving slowly down to the next 
lower field ditch, which collects the excess or waste water. 
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Another method is obtained by placing the supply ditch on a flat 
grade across the steepest slope, and to run the field ditches nearly 
at right angles to the contours down the steepest slope, Fig. 24. 
The water is turned out from the field ditch by checking the water 
at intervals and diverting it through a cut in each bank, made 
above the check or dam. The water spreads laterally and also 
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Fra. 23.—Flooding from field ditches running on flat grade. 


down the slope parallel with the field ditches. On land where the 
slope is excessive, the water will spread laterally only a short dis- 
tance and the field ditches must be close together. 

A third method is obtained when the ditches are placed in a posi- 
tion intermediate between the position in the other two methods. 
The main supply ditch and the field ditches are placed so that the 
grade of the field ditches is about twice that at right angles to 
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them; this will make the sheet of water travel half as far toward 
the next field ditch as it does in the direction parallel to the field 
ditch. For steep slopes, this is preferable to the second method, 
which would produce a too rapid flow parallel with the field ditch 
without sufficient spread laterally. 

It is practically impossible to eliminate entirely a certain 
amount of waste water at the lower end of the field; to collect 
this water and prevent the flooding of roads or the adjoining 
farm below, each field should be provided with a drain or waste 
ditch along the lower boundary. In addition, drain ditches 
may be necessary to connect the natural depressions where waste 
water accumulates. These drain ditches deliver into a main drain 
or an irrigation lateral below. 
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Fic. 24.—Wild flooding from field ditches running down steepest slope. 
From Farmers’ Bull. 399, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


The distance apart of the field ditches varies from about 30 feet 
to 200 feet or more. To prevent waste by deep percolation and to 
obtain a more uniform irrigation, it is best to have the field ditches 
close together. <A spacing of about 75 to 125 feet may be taken 
for a desirable average. Sandy soils require a closer spacing than 
clay soils, unless a smaller head of water is used for the clay soil. 
To distribute the water, it is diverted to the field ditches in turn, 
beginning at the upper end of the supply ditch. The flow down 
the supply ditch is stopped, and the water level raised to deliver 
into the heads of the field ditches by permanent check gates of 
wood or concrete, built across the supply ditch, or by temporary 
dams of manure, earth, canvas, or metal, Fig. 27. When the 
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grade of the supply ditch is small a single dam may raise the 
water level for sufficient distance upstream, to include the head of 
a number of field ditches. For steeper grades a dam or check 
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Fig. 25.—Wooden checkgate. From Farmers’ Bull. 404, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 
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Fie: 26.—Canvas dam with opening to divide an irrigating stream. From 
O. E. S. Bull. 145, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


gate may be necessary below the head of each field ditch, and if 
more than one field ditch is supplied at the same time, the dam 
must allow part of the flow to pass on to the one or two field 
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ditches below; for this, a permanent check gate, Fig. 25, a canvas 
dam, Fig. 26, or a steel dam, Fig. 28, with an opening, are the best 
devices. To apply the water from the field ditches to the land, 
beginning at the upper end of the field ditch, the flow of water 
down the ditch is stopped by a temporary dam, which forces the 
water to run over the downhill bank or through cuts in the bank 
above the dam. When the piece of land above the dam has been 
flooded, the dam is removed, and the irrigation of the next sec- 
tion below proceeds in the same manner. The dams, which are 
made of manure, earth, canvas, or steel, are placed at intervals 
of 60 to 100 feet. The quantity of water or head carried in a field 
ditch is usually about 1 cubic foot per second (40 to 50 miner’s 
inches). The volume delivered to the farm and carried by 
the supply ditch ranges from 1 to 3 cubic feet per second, and 
is divided into two or three field ditches. An experienced irri- 


Frag. 27.—Steel dam. Fig. 28.—Steel dam with opening. 


gator may handle as much as 8 to 4 second feet, distributed into 
3 field ditches; 2 second feet represent more nearly the head 
of water which an average irrigator can handle. With a continu- 
ous flow of 2 or 3 cubic feet per second, two men each working 1/2 
day will irrigate 8 to 12 acres; and with 4 cubic feet as much 
as 16 to 20 acres. The form and size of supply ditches and field 
ditches depend on the volume of water to be carried, the 
character of the soil, the grade of the ditch, the method of 
construction, and will be discussed in the following chapter. 
The field ditches usually carry from 1 to 1 1/2 cubic feet per 
second. When placed across the slope, a flat grade is very 
desirable, in order to obtain an even overflow over the downhill 
bank when the water is checked at intervals. A minimum grade 
of 1/2 to 1 inch in 100 feet is sufficient; grades of 3 to 6 inches are 
more desirable and more generally used. When placed down 
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the steepest grade, there is danger of soil erosion by too high a 
velocity. The desirable maximum velocity may be as low as 1 
foot per second or even less for very loose light soils. By using 
a smaller head, lower velocities will be obtained. For very 
light soils a grade of 10 to 15 feet per mile may be the maxi- 
mum; for heavier soils, grades of 25 to 50 or even 100 feet per 
mile may not be excessive. 

Border Method of Flooding.—Fig. 29. This method is used 
for the irrigation of alfalfa and cereals. It has been adopted very 
extensively in Arizona, in the Imperial Valley, San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valley in California, and its use is spreading to the 
other States. 

The method, which is an improvement on the wild flooding 
method, consists in shaping the land in long narrow strips, extend- 
ing lengthwise down the natural slope and separated by parallel 
ridges or borders, which confine the sheet of water within the strip, 
asitrunsdowntheslope. Usually thestripsare ended at the lower 
end by a cross levee or by the uphill bank of the next supply ditch. 
For the heavier soils at least it is desirable to provide drain 
ditches at the lower end in order to remove excess water, which if 
allowed to stand on the land may damage the crop. It requires 
careful smoothing of the land to make each strip level transversely, 
and with a uniform slope longitudinally. After the necessary 
clearing, the ditches are planned and excavated; then the levees 
for the borders are marked and constructed; and finally the land 
surface between borders is made smooth. This procedure will 
avoid moving the dirt more than once, and in that way is prefer- 
able to smoothing the land first, then building the levees and 
finally excavating the ditches. The knolls may be scraped to 
obtain material for excess fill in ditches, to fill depressions and 
give additional material where necessary to form the levees. 
The soil is usually loosened by plowing and the levees are formed 
by one of two methods. In the first method the soil is thrown 
together on the line marked for the border levee, by running two 
to four furrows and bringing the loose earth into a smooth ridge 
by means of a ridger or crowder, Fig. 33. The removal of the 
earth to form the ridges leaves a shallow depression on each side 
of the ridge, which can be filled by running a smoother or leveler 
across the strip. Another method, which is usually considered 
preferable, is to skim the surface transversally to the direction of 
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the ridges and dump sufficient soil at the border marking to form 
the ridges (Plate II, Fig. A), which are smoothed over with a 


levee smoother, Fig. 30, run lengthwise. 
The importance of careful preparation of the land cannot be 
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Fie. 29.—Farm laid out for border method of irrigation. 


Sacramento 


Valley Irrigation Project farm development system, Lot 529 Jacinto Unit. 


overestimated; to insure that the land has been properly pre- 
pared, it is very desirable to apply one irrigation before the crop is 
planted. This will settle the loose soil and show any defects, 
which can be remedied easily and cheaply before planting. 


PLATE II 


Iie. A.—Constructing levee for check method of flooding, with Fresno 
seraper. 


Fig. B.—Basin method of orchard irrigation. 
(Facing Page 106.) 
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The water is carried to each strip by the supply ditch or head 
ditch, placed along the upper edge of each strip. The flow 
down the head ditch is checked by means of dams of canvas or 
metal, or by a permanent check gate of wood or concrete, and 
delivered to each strip through permanent border gates placed in 
the bank, which regulate the flow, or through cuts made in the 
bank. The flow is shut off in time to leave sufficient water to 
reach the lower end. The dimensions of the strip depend on the 
texture of the soil, the slope lengthwise with the strip, and the 
head of water. Long strips will produce excessive percolation 


Fia. 30.—Levee smoother. From Farmers’ Bull. 373, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 


at the upper end, which will be greatest on sandy soils and for 
small heads. The effect of length of runs and head of water on 
the deep percolation loss was well illustrated by the data presented 
under the subject of percolation losses. 

In practice, the slope down the strip varies from a flat grade of 
1 footin 1,000 or even less for short strips to a maximum for longer 
strips of 1 foot in 100 feet for a medium soil; slopes of 1 foot 
in 300 to 500 feet are generally best. Where the slope is ex- 
cessive, the strips may be run diagonally to the steepest slope; 
this, however, increases the amount of earthwork to shape the 
land. With steep slopes, the water has a tendency to move down 
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the slope too rapidly without spreading sufficiently laterally; 
a smaller head and narrower strips are advisable to give sufficient 
time for the water to percolate. For land on nearly level grade, 
the width of strips should be made wider and the length de- 
creased; and to force the water to the lower end, the ridges 
must be made higher. The practice in various localities is 
illustrated by the following examples: 

In the Imperial Valley, California, the width of strips ranges 
from 40 to 100 feet, averaging usually 50 to 60, and the length 
from 660 to 1,320 feet; the natural slope of the land is from 1 to 
5 feet per mile; the soil is a fairly tight clay loam, and to obtain 
a sufficient depth of wetting, must be irrigated by passing the 
water down the slope slowly—this is obtained by using com- 
paratively small heads of 1 cubic foot per second for fairly 
tight loam to 3 cubic feet per second for a more sandy loam for 
each strip. 

On some unusually heavy clay soils of the Sacramento Valley 
it was found difficult to get the moisture to penetrate down to a 
sufficient depth; this was satisfactorily obtained by dividing the 
irrigation head of 5 cubic feet per second into 10 or 15 strips, and 
applying two irrigations in succession; the second irrigation being 
applied before the soil surface had dried out. The strips were 30 
to 50 feet wide and 660 feet long. 

In Yolo County, in the Sacramento Valley, California, the soil 
is a sandy loam; the width of strips ranges from 35 feet for a 
steep grade of 1 in 100 to a width of 50 feet for a more prevalent 
grade of 1 in 440 feet; the length varies from 660 to 1,320 feet. 
The volume of water delivered by the irrigation company is usu- 
ally from 15 to 20 cubic feet per second, which is divided into 
heads of 4 to 6 cubic feet per second for each strip. On land 
irrigated by pumping plants, the same sized strip is irrigated 
with heads of 2 second feet, but it is usually. preferred to 
use smaller strips. 

In the Modesto district and Turlock districts, in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California, the width varies from 30 to 100 feet 
and the length from 150 to 2,640 feet; a width of 50 to 75 feet and 
a length of from 300 to 1,320 feet are considered best; the grade 
ranges from nearly level toa maximum of 1 foot in 100; the best 
grade is 2 to 4 inches in 100 feet. The greater part of the soilisa 
sandy loam, which requires a good head for satisfactory irrigation. 
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The head generally used, ranges from about 10 to 20 second feet; 
an order passed by the Modesto district fixes the minimum head 
at 15 second feet and limits the time of use to 20 minutes per acre. 
The head is sometimes divided to be used on two or three checks 
at the same time. 

In the vicinity of Merced, California, sandy loam soils supplied 
by pumping plants are irrigated with as small a head as 1 to 2 
second feet, with small checks 30 feet wide and 330 feet long. 

In the Salt River Valley of Arizona, the strips are 30 to 50 
feet wide, and 660 to 1,320 feet long. In the Rillito Valley, 
Arizona, checks 30 feet by 660 feet are irrigated with heads of 
about 2 second feet. 

In general, heads of at least 2 to 3 cubic feet per second are 
necessary for the heavier soils on a good grade, and preferably 
heads of 4 to 6 cubic feet per second; for sandy open soils, heads 
of 6 to 15 cubic feet per second are usually desirable for ordinary 
size checks. The width of levees ranges from 3 to 10 feet, and 
the height from 9 inches to 15 inches. <A height of 12 inches, 
which will settle to 9 or 10 inches, and a width of 6 to 8 feet may 
be taken as good averages. The dimensions of the supply ditches 
and the design and construction of levee gates and check gates 
are considered in the next chapter. 

Check Method of Flooding.—This method is extensively used in 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico for the irrigation of alfalfa, 
to a more limited extent for cereals, and in some sections of Cali- 
fornia for sugar beets, and other crops. It permits the handling 
of large volumes of water, which makes it well adapted to winter 
irrigation or to the application of flood water from streams which 
carry a large volume of water for a short time only, with a defi- 
cient supply later. The conditions favorable to this method of 
irrigation are an even grade of 3 to 15 feet per mile and a head 
of water of at least 5 cubic feet per second. It is well adapted to 
heavy soils as well as to lighter sandy soils. 

To prepare the land for irrigation, a system of supply ditches is 
constructed and the field is divided and formed by grading into 
level checks or basins, surrounded by levees. The water is deliv- 
ered through levee gates placed in the levees. Two forms of 
checks are used: the rectangular checks and the contour 
checks, Fig. 31. Rectangular checks are formed by placing the 
longitudinal levees in straight lines across the slope in the gen- 
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eral direction of the contours and the cross levees at right 
angles. Contour checks are formed by longitudinal levees 
ajdusted by more or less irregular curves to conform more nearly 
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Fie. 31.—Farm plan showing adaptation of border method, contour 
check method and rectangular check method of irrigation. Sacramento 
Valley Irrigation Project farm development system. 


with the contours, and by cross levees to divide the strips be- 
tween longitudinal levees into suitable areas, Fig. 32. Rectan- 
gular checks require more earthwork than contour checks, but 
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conform to fence lines and may facilitate field operations; they 
are better adapted to even slopes where the contours are nearly 
straight lines. On irregular slopes the contour checks are fitted 
with less earthwork and do not remove the surface soil on the 
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Fic. 32.—Irrigation by contour check system. From O. E. 8. Bull. 
158, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


high side of the check to the same extent as rectangular checks. 
The size of the checks will depend on the soil and the head of 
water; as the checks are usually made practically level, or with 
avery flat slope of 2 to 4 inches lengthwise, it is necessary to 
spread the water over them quickly to prevent excess perco- 
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lation at the point of delivery into the check; this requires a 
comparatively small check which can be more easily brought 
to a true level surface. The size varies from 1/2 acre or less to 
10 or more acres, the general average is from 1/2 to 3 acres, and 
3/4 to 1 1/2 acres is generally considered as the desirable size. 

On land with uneven slopes the shape of contour checks may be 
quite irregular, but on fairly smooth land will usually be an elongate 
strip. The width of the checks across the contours is fixed by 
the difference in elevation between adjacent checks, which it is 
desirable to keep small in order to decrease the amount of earth- 
work. On steep slopes the difference in elevation should not 
exceed 6 to 9 inches and for ordinary slopes should preferably 
be from 2 to 4 inches. For aslope of 25 feet to the mile the 
width of checks is 110 feet for 6 inches difference in elevation. 
Land with a slope of 50 feet to the mile or more is preferably 
irrigated by some other method. The levees must be made 
broad and low to facilitate the passage of farming machinery 
over them and the harvesting of crops grown on the levees, and 
to wet the soil sufficiently. A settled height of the crown of the 
levee above the surface of the uphill check of 9 to 10 inches and 
a base width of 10 to 12 feet is generally best. 

The levees are made in much the same manner as for border 
irrigation; by scraping the high knolls and depositing the mate- 
rial along the marked position of the levees, Plate II, Fig. A. 

To distribute the water, the best method is to provide a supply 
ditch for groups of checks on each side; the flow down the ditch 
can be stopped and the water level raised to deliver the head 
through gates of wood or concrete, placed in the banks of the 
ditch. To decrease the cost, fewer supply ditches are sometimes 
used, the water is then delivered to the upper check of a group of 
checks extending down the slope, and is passed to the adjacent 
checks lower down by making an opening in the downhill levee, 
or by overflowing the levee; this operation is repeated in turn for 
the lower checks. The openings in the levees must not be made in 
line, which might wash out a channel through the checks, but 
made preferably at opposite ends of the checks. This method is 
very liable to give unequal distribution of water with an excess in 
the upper checks. 

The ditches must be made of sufficient capacity to carry the 
head of water which ranges from 5 to 20 cubic feet per second. 
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For small checks the head can be divided to deliver 5 cubic feet 
per second to each check. The gates through the levees are 
made of wood or concrete and the openings are from 3 to 9 feet 
wide; a width of 6 feet is a good average. The size and con- 
struction of supply ditches and the design and construction of 
levee gates and check gates are considered in Chapter VII. 

Basin Method.—This method, which is the check method 
adapted to the irrigation of orchards, is used in parts of California, 
Arizona and New Mexico. It enables the application of large 
quantities of water in a short time, by the use of a comparatively 
large head of water, and for that reason finds its best use in the 
application of flood waters or winter irrigation. 


Fria. 33.—Adjustable ridger. From Farmers’ Bull. 373, U. 8. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 


The method requires that the land be properly shaped before 
each irrigation. This consists in forming a basin usually for 
each tree, Plate II, Fig. B, although on level land two, four or more 
trees may be included by ridges or levees midway between the tree 
rows in both directions. The ridges are made by throwing two 
furrows together, or by loosening the soil with a disk plow, fol- 
lowed by a ridger which crowds the loose soil together, Fig. 33. 
On loose sandy soil the use of the ridger alone may be sufficient. 
A common form of ridger is made of two side runners, made of 
2-inch lumber, 14 to 18 inches high and 5 to 8 feet long, spaced 4 to 
5-feet. apart at the front end and 15 to 24 inches at the rear end. 
These are held together by cross pieces and a cover placed on 
top, and connected together with straps of steel. After running 
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the ridger in both directions, the openings left at the intersection 
of the ridges must be closed. This may be done by hand or with 
a scraper. The height of ridges varies from 8 to 12 inches, de- 
pending on the depth of water. 

The most satisfactory way of conveying and applying the water 
to each basin is by means of a main permanent supply ditch 
along the upper end of the orchard, and a system of parallel dis- 
tributary ditches, running at right angles to the main supply 
ditch and connected to it at the upper end, Fig. 34. Each dis- 
tributary ditch is made in the alternate space between tree rows 
and serves a tier of basins on each side. The flow of water in the 
main ditch and down the distributary is regulated and checked 
with metal tappoons or canvas dams, and the water diverted into 
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Fia. 34.—Basin method of irrigation. From Farmers’ Bull. 404, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


each basin through a cut made in the ditch bank at the upper 
corner of the basin. 

Another method is to do without the parallel distributary 
ditches. The water is diverted from the supply ditch along the 
upper edge of the orchard into the first basin, and passes from 
this basin into the lower basins of the tier, through openings in 
opposite corners to give the water a zigzag course, Fig. 35. This 
method is sometimes modified by passing the water from one 
basin into the next by letting it overflow the intervening ridge. 
These methods are not as satisfactory as the first, for they give 
an excess of water to the upper basin. 

To protect the trunk of the trees from contact with the water 
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which is considered harmful by some orchardists, one practice is 
to form an inner basin by building another set of ridges in both 
directions. Another practice consists in grading the land so as 
to leave the soil around the tree higher than in the remainder 
of the basin. 

The basin method when properly used will give a more equal 
distribution of water on the land than the furrow method, but 
it has the disadvantage that it may cause baking of the surface, 
will give a greater evaporation loss from the surface, and requires 
considerable labor for the construction of ridges and distributary 
ditches, which are temporary and removed by the cultivation 
following the irrigation. 


Fie. 35.—Irrigating orchard by basin method. * From Farmers’ Bull. 404, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Furrow Method of Irrigation, Plate II, Fig. C—The furrow 
method of irrigation consists in applying the water to the land by 
running into furrows, properly spaced, small streams of water 
until the soil is sufficiently moistened. It is used for the irriga- 
tion of all crops grown in rows. It is used extensively in Wash- 
ington, and to a more limited extent in Idaho, for the irrigation 
of alfalfa and of grain. For uniform distribution of water, the 
furrows must be spaced sufficiently close to produce the correct 
degree of moisture in the soil containing the root system of the 
plants, by the lateral movement of water on each side of the fur- 
row; the furrows must not be excessively long in order to minimize 
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the loss by deep percolation, and the stream run into each 
furrow must be properly controlled and regulated. 

The water is conveyed to the head of the furrows through a 
system of head ditches, flumes, or pipes, which subdivide the 
orchard or field into strips or sections, which can be irrigated by 
furrows of suitable length. The length of the furrows ranges 
usually from 330 to 1,320 feet. Asarule, for ordinary sandy loam, 
the length should not exceed 600 feet and preferably 330 feet; and 
for porous sandy soils, not over 330 feet and preferably 200 feet 
or less. 

The grade of the furrows varies with the topography or lay of 
the land. On flat valley soils the slope may not give a steeper 
grade than 1 inch to 100 feet, while onsteep slopes thefurrows may 
be on much steeper grades. The proper grade depends much on 
the character of the soil. Onan average sandy loam a flat grade 
of 3 to 6 inches in 100 feet is preferable. On steep hillsides flat 
grades for the furrows can be obtained by setting out the trees or 
crops so that thefurrows will run acrossthe slope. Some soils that 
do not wash easily are irrigated successfully with slopes as steep 
as 10 or 12 feet in 100 feet; but generally such grades are excessive 
and require that very small streams be turned into the fur- 
rows and great care be taken to prevent washing of the soil. 

The spacing of the furrows will depend on the crop. For 
orchard irrigation, the number of furrows between tree rows varies 
with the opinion and judgment of the irrigator. For young or- 
chards frequently only two furrows are used for each row of trees, 
one on each side of the trees. For older orchards at least three 
furrows are used, one on each side of the trees and one in the 
center between tree rows. To obtain a more uniform distribu- 
tion of moisture, as many as six or eight furrows between tree 
rows are used. The present tendency is to use deeper furrows 
and space them farther apart. A depth of 8 inches is frequently 
used. The orchards in southern California are usually furrowed 
with plows attached to the frames of wheeled cultivators in the 
place of the cultivator teeth; this will give furrows 8 to 9 inches 
deep with a bottom width of 10 inches and a top width of 15 
inches, Plate II, Fig. D. 

The experiments on percolation of water from furrows, pre- 
viously described, give results which should guide the orchardist 
in adopting the best arrangement of furrows. These experiments 
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showed that for a sandy soil with furrows 4 feet apart, it required 
about 24 hours for the water to spread sideways and meet between 
furrows; for a clay loam about 12 hours was sufficient. The side- 
ways spread was greater for a deep furrow than for a shallow 
furrow. With deep furrows the sideways spread was limited to 
about 2 feet on each side of the furrow for sandy loam and about3 
feet for clay loam; this would indicate that the distance apart of 
furrows should not. be over 4 feet for sandy loam and 6 feet for 
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Fic. 36.—Plan for laying out zigzag furrows from cement pipe distribution 
system. From O. E.S. Bull. 236, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


clay loam. The furrows on either side of the row of trees should 
be placed as near as possible to the tree to moisten the soil 
directly under the tree. Usually the furrows are made parallel 
to the rows of trees. As the trees grow older, it is not possible 
to get the furrows sufficiently near the trunk; this leaves a space 
between the two furrows nearest to the trees, which is only partly 
wetted. To wet the soil more uniformly, the land is cross fur- 
rowed, so as to form zigzag furrows around the trees, as shown 
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by the accompanying sketch, Fig. 36. The furrows indicated 
by the dotted lines are first made, then crossed at right angles, 
and the necessary cuts and fills made with a shovel. Because 
of the greater length, slower velocity, and larger area wetted, 
thus obtained, a larger stream of water must be turned into 
them. Frequently only the lower half, third or fourth of the 
furrows is zigzagged, in order to give the lower part of the orchard 
as much water as the upper part, which otherwise receives a 
greater quantity. 

Potatoes are irrigated by furrows made midway between the 
rows. Therowsare spaced 36 to 42inches apart. Thefurrowsare 
made by a double mouldboard plow which forms a V-trench, with 
the bottom 6 to 12 inches below the crown of the plant. A com- 
mon practice in Colorado is to open alternate furrows for the first 
irrigation, and for the next-irrigation open the furrows in the 
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Fic. 37.—Furrowing sled. From Farmers’ Bull. 392, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 


intervals between rows which were left unopened in the first 
irrigation. For more than two irrigations the alternation is 
repeated. 

Sugar beets, which are to be irrigated by furrows, are seeded by 
means of a drill with furrowing attachment which marks the rows 
18 to 20 inches apart. The furrows are made either with a furrow- 
ing sled or preferably with a cultivator, to which are connected 
furrowing shovels. The furrowing sled, Fig. 37, can be made of 
two runners of 8 by 8 inch timbers, 42 inches long set on edge, con- 
nected together at the top by a platform of two cross pieces, 2 
by 8 inches, nailed to the rear end, and by a 4 by 4 inch cross piece 
bolted to the front end, to which the draft is attached. The 
front end of the runner is sharpened to a V-point and shod with a 
furrowing shovel. In some cases three or more runners are used. 


PLATE IIT 


Fig. A.—Furrow irrigation of land newly seeded to alfalfa in Idaho. 


Fic. B.—Furrow irrigation from concrete head flume. 
(Facing Page 118.) 


Puats III 


Fic. C.—Line of distributing stand pipes for distribution of water from 
cement pipe. 


Fic, D.—Distribution of water in furrows from stand pipe. 


PLATE IV 


(Facing Page 118.) 


Fic. B.—Portable hydrant for surface 
pipe system of alfalfa irrigation. 


Fie. A.—Construction of distributing stand pipes. 


Puate IV 


Fria. C.—Distributing pressure stand pipe, with valve. 


Fic. D.—Surface pipe method of alfalfa irrigation. 
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The application of water by running the water in alternate fur- 
rows is practised in some localities. Investigations made by the 
Irrigation Investigations of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
show that the yields were over 20 per cent. greater when water 
was run in every furrow. 

Alfalfa and grain are irrigated to a considerable extent by the 
furrow method in eastern Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 
With alfalfa, the method may be used when starting the young 
plants and be followed by the flooding method, Plate III. In 
the Yakima Valley of Washington, where the method is exten- 
sively used, it is known as the corrugation method. The water is 
run in shallow furrows, 3 to 6 inches deep, of about the same 
width, and spaced from 18 inches to 4 feet apart, depending on 
the character of the soil. The furrows are commonly made with 
the use of a marker or furrowing sled, which may be a rough im- 
plement made of logs fastened together and spaced the right dis- 
tance apart, but preferably a furrowing sled as described above 
or one of the corrugators made by a number of manufacturers of 
farm machinery. The practice in the Yakima Valley is to make 
the furrows 18 inches apart when the land is first seeded to alfalfa 
and to abandon every other one after the plants are well rooted. 


RUNNING WATER IN THE FURROWS 


The heads delivered to the irrigator by irrigation companies 
may range from a few miner’s inches to 200 or more miner’s 
inches. For small orchards or farms, heads of from 1/2 cubic 
foot per second tol 1/2 cubic feet per second, are desirable. For 
the citrus orchards of southern California, the heads delivered 
range from 30 to 60 miner’s inches (50 miner’s inches equal 
1 cubic foot per second). A head of 30 miner’s inches for 48 
hours each month on a 10-acre tract, which is a common allotment 
at Riverside, California, will give a depth of irrigation of about 
3 inches. The number of furrows into which the irrigating head 
may be divided will depend principally on the character of soil 
and the slope of the furrows. The stream turned into each furrow 
varies from 1/2 a miner’s inch or less, to 3 or 4 miner’s inches. On 
tight soils a small stream running slowly and for a long time, must 
be used to give time for the water to percolate into the ground 
without a waste at the lower end. On sandy soils, it is necessary 
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to use 3 or 4 miner’s inches, in order that the water will reach the 
lower end of the furrow without an excessive amount being ab- 
sorbed at the upper end. A good practice is to begin with a 
large stream into each furrow and rush the water to the lower 
end, then reduce the size of stream to obtain an even distribution. 

The time the water is run into the furrows varies in general 
from 4 to 48 hours. The results of experiments on percolation 
from furrows, made in southern California, previously described, 
show the depth and lateral spread of water in the soil at different 
times for typical orchard loams. Prof. R. W. Fischer, of Mon- 
tana, found that on the clay loams of the apple orchards on the 
east bench of the Bitter Root Valley, it requires 12 to 18 hours to 
moisten the soil in furrow irrigation, 4 feet deep and 2 feet 
sideways. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WATER TO FURROWS 


The water is delivered to the head of furrows through a system 
of earth ditches, flumes, or pipes. Where the orchard or field is 
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Fig. 38.—Distribution system for ten acre tract, Kenewick, Wash. From 
O. E. S. Bull. 188, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. 


small and the slope regular, one head ditch or head flume carrying 
the water from the point of delivery and placed on the highest part 
of the land to be irrigated, may be all that is necessary. For land 
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of uneven slopes, formed of ridges and depressions, the position 
of the ditches, flumes or pipes, will be on the ridges to serve the 
furrows on each side. For large tracts two or more head ditches, 
connected to supply lines, are necessary. In laying out such a 
distribution system, the irrigator should study the topography of 
the land and subdivide the orchard or field with a system of 
distributaries which will give furrows of proper length and on a 
good slope. A typical wooden flume distribution system for an 
alfalfa field is shown in the accompanying diagram, Fig. 38. 

The success in obtaining uniform distribution of water depends 
largely on the method used to divide the water equally between 
the furrows. The earliest method of carrying the water to the 


Fig. 39.—Method of placing lath tube in ditch bank for furrow irrigation. 
From Farmers’ Bull. 373, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


head of the furrows is by means of the earthen head ditch located 
at the upper end of the furrows. The division of the water is 
effected by cuts made in the side of the ditch. This method 
is still used by many, but because crude and unsatisfactory, 
it has led to improvements, such as the placing of lath 
tubes or iron spouts in the ditch bank, Fig. 39, or to replacement 
by wooden flume, concrete flume, or pipe distribution systems. 
The importance of equal division of water in the furrows is 
illustrated by the results obtained from experiments made in 
Colorado on the irrigation of sugar beets. When the water was 
distributed to the furrows through spouts placed in the ditch 
bank, the yield was about 20 per cent. greater than when dis- 
tributed through cuts in the top of the bank. 
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EARTHEN HEAD DITCH 


To turn the water from the earthen head ditch into the furrows 
through the opening in the bank, the flow down the ditch is 
checked and the water level raised by placing in the ditch dams 
of canvas or metal tapoons, or by making dams of earth or 
manure. When the ditch is permanent, a wooden or concrete 
check gate can be built in place. The greatest difficulty in 
irrigating from an earthen head ditch is the care necessary to give 
a satisfactory division of the water in the furrows. A skilled 
irrigator may adjust the size of openings made in the ditch bank, 
so as to secure a fairly uniform flow in the furrows, but it requires 


Fic. 40.—Lath tube. 


attention to prevent the unequal washing of the soil at some of the 
openings, and this will cause greater discharges through some open- 
ings and lower the water level so that other furrows will receive 
little or no water. To prevent this unequal washing, pieces of 
sacks or canvas, pieces of shingles, small rocks, etc., are sometimes 
used; a better device is the use of short tubes placed in the bank 
of the head ditch. These tubes may be made of laths cut in 
2-foot lengths and nailed together, Fig. 40. or may be pieces of 
discarded pipes 1/2 inch to 2 inches in diameter. A lath tube 
having an inside opening 1 inch square placed 4 to 6 inches 
below the water level will give a discharge of about 1 miner’s inch. 
The flow through the tube can be regulated by a slide. The 
surface of the water can be kept at the proper height by means 
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of check gates and spaced according to the grade of the ditch. 
The accompanying sketches show the lath tube and the manner 
of placing them, and also the check gates in the ditch bank. 


WOODEN HEAD FLUMES 


Wooden flumes with small openings in one side give more accu- 
rate division of the water and are used very extensively. They 
can also be elevated above the ground to carry water over shallow 
depressions, which is an advantage over earthen ditches. How- 
ever, the height above the ground must not be over 2 or 3 feet, 
or the water falling through the opening into the furrows will 
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Fig. 41.—Head flume for furrow irrigation. 


cause excessive washing. The flumes usually vary in width 
from 8 to 12 inches and from 6 to 10 inches in height, and the 
openings are controlled by metal or wooden slides, Fig. 41. 


CONCRETE HEAD FLUMES 


The short life of wooden flumes has led most of the orchardists 
of southern California to use either concrete flumes or cement 
pipes. A concrete head flume, Plate III, Fig. B, is made of the 
same form as a wooden flume, and galvanized iron spouts or 
tubes from 3/4 to 11/2 inch in diameter are inserted in the 
side of the flume before the concrete has hardened, there being 
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one spout for each furrow, Tig. 42. On steep slopes where the 
velocity is high, to give an even distribution through the spouts, 
checks made of short pieces of lath are inserted below each open- 
ing as shown in the accompanying sketch. To hold the checks 
in place, one end of the lath fits into a groove cut in the side 
of the flume by means of a trowel, before the concrete is hard. 
The thickness of the floor for all sizes up to 24 inches in width 
is 2 inches. The side walls for all depths up to 12 inches are 
2 1/2 inches thick at the top and 3 inches at the bottom. The 


Fria. 42.—Concrete distributing flume. 


flumes are made almost any size. The dimensions and cost of 
some of the sizes commonly used in southern California are as 
follows: 


Depth inaieg | AO [ths ra ee ee 
8 11 0.54 20 
9 12 0.60 22 
10 12 0.63 24 
10 14 0.66 25 
10 16 0.69 26 
10 18 ON al 27 
10 20 0.74 28 
10 0) 0.77 283 
10 24 0.80 29 
12 12 0.71 25 
12 14 0.74 26 
12 16 0.76 27 
12 18 0.79 28 
12 | 20 0.82 29 
12 22 0.85 292 
Ses | 1 sl 
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The flumes are constructed on the ground by using a set. of 
forms or moulds into which the concrete is placed. The moulds, 
Fig. 43, consist of an inside bottomless trough made of the same 
dimensions as the inside of the flume, and outside walls or sheath- 
ing held the proper distance apart from the inside form by means 
of spacing blocks and heavy U-shaped iron, straddling over the 
outside wall and inside wall. Instead of the U-shaped iron, the 
outside walls could be held in place by stakes driven in the ground. 
To build the floor and sides at the same time, the inside walls 
are held above the ground by the spacing frames a height equal 
to the thickness of the floor. The flume is built in sections 12 
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Fig. 43.—Forms for construction of concrete flumes. 


feet long, which is the iength of the forms. No provision is 
made for contraction and small shrinkage cracks occur. These 
could be eliminated by inserting at the edges a metal tongue 2 
or 3 inches wide imbedded about halfway into each section. 
This tongue should be well painted with oil or soap to pre- 
vent the adhesion of the concrete, and it will then act as a 
tongue and groove Joint. 

To permit the quick removal of the forms, which is necessary 
unless sufficient forms are used to build a considerable length 
at one setting, the concrete is mixed comparatively dry and re- 
quires careful tamping. A mixture of 1 part of cement to 5 of 
well-graded pit gravel is generally used. It is important that 
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the concrete be kept moist by sprinkling or otherwise, for a 
period of at least one week. When completed, the side walls 
are partly backfilled with earth up to about one-half of their 
height. It is better to have the spouts at least 4 inches long, and 
preferably 6, to prevent the washing away, by the action of 
the water coming out of the spout, of the soil from under the 
flume, which will cause it to settle and crack. These galvanized 
iron spouts are made by local metal workers at a cost of 4 3/4 
to 5 1/4 cents each. 


CEMENT PIPES AND DISTRIBUTING STAND PIPES 


In southern California many hundreds of miles of cement pipes 
have been used for the distribution of water to orchards, and in 
recent years its use has been extended to some of the orchards in 
Washington and Idaho. While many orchardists in southern 
California still prefer the open flume, there are the following 
objections to open flumes: 

First.—Teams and farm implements cannot cross the flume, and 
there is always a strip of land on each side that can only be 
partially cultivated because it cannot be crossed in the opposite 
direction. 

Second.—The flume is liable to be damaged by the teams and 
farm implements. 

Third.—The flume may. settle and crack if the earth underneath 
is washed away by the water passing through the spouts into the 
furrows. 

Fourth.—The furrows can only be made with teams and culti- 
vators up to 15 feet from the flume, and they must be completed 
by hand. 

Fifth.—Leaves may fall in the flume and stop up either parti- 
ally or completely the openings of the distributing spouts, 
which requires extra time on the part of the irrigator. 

These disadvantages have led many of the orchardists to the 
use of underground pipes which do not interfere with cultivation. 

A complete underground pipe distributing system consists of: 

First.—A main pipe line which carries the water from the meas- 
uring box or point of delivery to the lines of distributing stands, 
which take the place of head ditches. 

Second.—The distributing lines which conduct the water from 
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the main pipe line, and which are connected to the distributing 
stands. 

Third.—The distributing stands or basins by means of which 
the water is brought to the surface and distributed into the 
furrows through small galvanized iron spouts inserted in the 
sides of the basin. 

Fourth.—Regulating boxes and accessories. 

A typical system is shown in the accompanying sketch, Fig. 44. 
The pipe lines are made of hand-tamped pipe placed in trenches 
of such depth that there is at least 1 foot of earth covering. 
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Fie. 44.—Cement pipe system of distribution for orchard furrow 
irrigation. 


The properties of the pipe and the cost of making and laying 
are given in the next chapter. The main pipe line or feed line 
is not necessary where only one line of stands is necessary, such 
as where the orchard is small and can be irrigated with one set 
of furrows 330 or 660 feet long. But for larger orchards it is 
desirable that the orchard be supplied by two or more head 
ditches or distributing pipe lines in order to limit the length of 
the furrows to not over 660 feet and preferably 330 feet for sandy 
soil. The main supply pipe feeds the distributing lines and 
conducts the water from the measuring box or point of delivery 
to the head of the line of stands. At the junction of the line 
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of stands with the main pipe, turnout boxes with suitable gates 
are necessary to control the flow into each line. The lines of 
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distributing stands extend across the direction of the furrows. 
At the head of each tree row and in line with the trees a dis- 
tributing stand is connected to the distributing line, Plate III, 
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Fig. C. In walnut orchards where the trees are spaced 40 to 60 
feet apart an intermediate stand is often used, Plate III, Fig. D. 

There are various ways of making the stands and of regulating 
the flow. They vary only in details and can be classified into 
two distinct systems, one known as the overflow system, and 
the other, the pressure system. 

The overflow system is best adapted where the line of stands is 
placed on a flat uniform grade. The pressure system is best where 
the slope of the ground is steep and not uniform. These two 
systems are illustrated in the accompanying diagram, Fig. 45. 
With the overflow system, the lines of stands must usually be 
divided by means of overflow boxes or pressure regulating boxes 
into a number of sections, depending on the grade, and each 
section includes a number of distributing stands, the tops 
of which are placed at the same level. The overflow box 
acts as a check in a head ditch, and by closing or regulating the 
gate of the overflow it causes the water to rise in the distributing 
stand and maintains the water surface in the stands at about a 
uniform level. If the gate of the overflow box is closed, the water 
which is not distributed through the stands above it, passes over 
the overflow to supply the stands below; this makes the system 
practically automatic. The distributing stands are seldom made 
higher than 16 inches above the ground; when it exceeds this, a 
new section or group of stands is made by inserting another 
overflow box. On steep grade the cost is much increased because 
of the great number of overflows. 

The pressure system, or valve system, is so called because the 
distributing line is divided into a number cf sections, depending 
on the grade, so that each section is under a water pressure which 
the pipe will safely stand. Because of the pressure, it is necessary 
to regulate the flow into each basin by means of a valve. Usually 
the sections should not be longer than 600 feet and the pressure 
head should not exceed 15 feet. The boxes which divide the line 
in sections control the pressure by means of agate. The diagram 
shows the position of this gate, which is placed on the upstream or 
inlet side of the box. The pressure of the water tends to push the 
gate away from the gate frame, and causes leakage. To prevent 
this, the gates, which are named pressure gates to distinguish 
them from the cheaper slide gates, are so designed that when the 
gate is closed, turning the handle brings the gate tight against 
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its frame. This is obtained through some mechanical device, 
which varies in construction with the different manufacturers. 
Instead of using pressure gates, the ordinary slide gate can be 
used by placing it on the downstream side or outlet to the box, but 
in this case the box must be built so that its top is higher than 
the highest distributing stand of the section, Fig. 46. This may 
require a height of 10 or 15 feet above the ground, which is ob- 
jectionable. The pressure system can be used where the dis- 
tributing line has to cross shallow depressions. In all cases the 
line must be divided into sections, so that the maximum head will 
not exceed 15 feet. 


DETAILS OF STANDS 


The stands are shown in detail in the accompanying diagram, 
Figs. 45 and 46. Stand A, used for the overflow system, consists 
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of a section of 6- or 8-inch pipe, placed vertically with the lower 
end cut to saddle over a 6- or 8-inch hole made in the pipe line by 
means of a sharp pick. The joint is made with a rich cement 
mortar mixed in the proportion of 1 part of cement to 2 of sand. 
Around the upper end of the pipe, at the surface of the ground, 
is placed the distributing basin, and the space in the basin 
around the smaller pipe is filled with cement mortar. The basin 
is usually a section 6 to 18 inches long of 16-inch pipe. Around 
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the circumference of the basin, near the floor, from four to six 
distributing gates or spouts are inserted and cemented in holes, 
cut as soon as the basin has been made or cast in the basin when 
making it in the metal moulds. 

Stand B is also used for the overflow system, and consists of a 
single length of pipe 8 to 12 inches in diameter in which the spouts 
are inserted, Plate IV, Fig. A. The larger basins of the type A 
are preferable where the furrows tend to wash together. 

Stands C and D are used for the pressure system. They are 
made as stands A and B with the addition of the regulating valve 
cemented in the upright pipe, Plate IV, Fig. C. Stand # can be 
used also for the pressure system. It is similar to basin B with 
the top closed by a cap of cement mortar. This stand requires 
that spouts be opened from the outside, and unless they are prop- 
erly made, the pressure will cause them to leak. With the other 
stands, the spouts may open either from the outside or inside. 

Overflow Stands.—Overflow A is ordinarily made of a section of 
16-inch pipe, at the top of which is cut an overflow notch 5 or 6 
inches deep and 7 inches wide, and against this 16-inch pipe and 
cemented to it is a semi-circular or 2-3 circular section of an 
8-inch pipe. The gate in the upstream compartment is a simple 
slide gate. 

Overflow B consists of an overflow wall 2 inches thick, built in 
a 14 or 16-inch pipe. Overflow C is made of two standpipes 
connected with a short piece of 6-inch pipe. 

Draining the Pipes.—In order to empty the pipe to prevent 
bursting by freezing and also to flush out any silt, it is necessary 
that at all the lowest pcints openings controlled by valves or gates 
be provided. 

Accessories.—The accessories needed for a pipe system are: (1) 
the galvanized iron spouts, (2) regulating gates, which are either 
the simple cast-iron or steel slide gates or the pressure gates, (3) 
the valves. These devices are made by several manufacturers in 
southern California, varying only in the details, and are sold for 
the following approximate prices : 

Cost oF GALVANZIED Iron DistRIBUTING GATES 


Diameter Price for light weight Price for heavy weight 


1 inch | 4 3/4 cents | 7 cents 
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Cost or VALVES 


Number of valve i Size of opening | Price 
5 21/2 inches $0.70 

6 21/2 inches 0.75 

8 5 inches 0.85 

10 6 inches 1.10 

2 8 inches 1.80 

14 10 inches 2.75 


Cost oF GATES 


Size of opening Cast iron slide gates Cast iron pressure gates 

6 $1.60 | $3.40 

8 1.75 3.85 
10 2.50 4.60 
12 3.60 5.90 
14 4.60 7.85 
16 5.70 10.25 
18 8.20 12.50 


APPROXIMATE Cost OF STANDS IN PLACE 


Type of stand Price complete 
A $1.00 to $1.50 
B 0.90to 1.25 
Cc 1.75 to 2.00 
D 1.65 
Overflow 2.75 + slide gate 


PRESSURE PIPE LINES AND VALVES 


On some of the orchards in British Columbia, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and southern California, the water is distributed over the 
orchards in high-pressure, wodd-banded pipe lines. The pipe 
lines take the place of the head ditches; they are tapped at each 
row or wherever desired by a standpipe, formed by screwing in 
the wood short sections of galvanized iron pipe capped by an 
ordinary garden valve to regulate the flow. Where the land is 
very irregular and it is desired to keep the water under pressure, 
this form of construction is the most desirable and in fact the 
only feasible one; but if it is possible to break the pressure and 
maintain it within the safe pressures for cement pipes by proper 
regulation, the cement-pipe distributing system has the advan- 
tages of lowest cost, greater durability and better division of the 
water between furrows. 
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SURFACE PIPE METHOD OF IRRIGATION 


This method is extensively used in southern California for the 
irrigation of alfalfa by flooding, and to a less extent for the irri- 
gation of orchards or other crops by delivering the water into 
checks or basins. The method consists in distributing the water 
on the land through canvas hose or metal pipes, made of detach- 
able lengths, placed on the surface and moved from one section 
of the field to another until the entire field is covered, Plate IV, 
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Fic. 47.—The use of slip-joint pipe in applying water to land. From 
Farmers’ Bull. 392, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Fig.D. It is possible to apply the water on land which is slightly 
uneven, without previous preparation of the surface, by forcing 
the water through the pipe to the higher points, but to obtain 
uniform distribution of water without accumulation in the low 
spots, good practice requires that the land be smoothed to obtain 
an even surface. The method is best adapted to small heads of 
water which cannot be conveyed in earth ditches without ex- 
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cessive seepage loss and which cannot be applied to the land by 
the ordinary methods of flooding without a large loss by deep 
percolation. It requires a good grade or a pressure in the pipes to 
deliver a sufficient head of water without excessively large pipes. 
It is more expensive in first cost and in labor than the other 
methods of flooding; but is economical where the value of water 
is high, such as when the water is developed by pumping. 

To supply the surface pipes, a system of underground pipes 
carries the water from the point of delivery to the irrigator, or 
from the pumping plant to points on the underground pipes, 


a Method of Closing 
Method of Attaching Hose Connection 
of 


Fia. 48.—Design of concrete stand for alfalfa irrigation by slip-joint 
surface pipe. From O. E. 8. Bull. 236, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. 


which are tapped with a standpipe to give a connection to the 
surface pipe. The underground pipes correspond to the pipes 
used for furrow irrigation, described above; for this, cement 
pipes are commonly used; vitrified clay pipes are preferred by 
some, but are generally more expensive; steel pipes are used when 
the pressure is too large for cement or clay pipes. 

For tracts not larger than 40 acres or for tracts where the 
width does not exceed 1/4 mile one underground head line 
with standpipes about 100 to 160 feet apart, placed along the 
higher boundary or on the ridge of the field is sufficient, Fig. 47. 
For larger tracts, it may be necessary to divide the field into 
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sections by two or more head lines, connected by supply pipes. 
The size of the head lines and supply pipes is controlled by 
the carrying capacity and the available grade or pressure. 
The standpipe, Fig. 48, which connects the underground head 
pipes to the surface pipe, is commonly made of a section of cement 
pipe, placed vertically with its lower end cemented to the under- 
ground pipe over a hole cut in this pipe, and with a galvanized 
iron elbow cemented to the upper end. Another form of stand- 
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Fig. 49.—Cross-section of stand pipe, alfalfa valve and portable hydrant. 


pipe is obtained by cementing to the upper end a valve similar 
to the valves used in orchard head lines, and making the connec- 
tion between the stand pipe and the surface pipe with a portable 
hydrant box which clamps around the upper end of the stand- 
pipe, Plate IV, Fig. B. The portable hydrant box has a socket 
wrench, which grips the nut on the valve lid, thus regulating 
the flow, and has a large spout to which the surface pipe is 
connected, Fig. 49. For steel pipes, the stand pipes consist of 
large valves with spouts. 
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The surface pipe is generally galvanized iron pipe, made in short 
detachable lengths. Canvas hose was formerly used to a con- 
siderable extent, but because of its short life is considered inferior 
to the iron pipe, and its use is now very Jimited. A short length 
of canvas hose is frequently used to connect the upper end of 
the first section of iron pipe with the stand on the head line. The 
hose is 1 inch greater in diameter than the iron pipe; one end is 
tied to the stand and the other end is placed in the pipe, which 
it fits when expanded by the water. The canvas hose is made of 
10- or 12-ounce duck and will stand only a small pressure; the life 
is from 1 1/2 to 2 seasons for the plain hose and from 2 to 2 1/2 
seasons for hose treated with a preparation. The surface iron 
pipe is made from 4 to 12 inches in diameter of No. 20, 22, or 
24 galvanized iron. The heavier pipe is more durable, but more 
costly and more difficult to handle. The length most commonly 
used is 10 feet, and is preferable to handle than longer lengths 
of 12 or 16 feet. The best pipe is made of one sheet of metal, 
with the longitudinal joint made by riveting and soldering or by 
a lock seam and soldering. The taper end, about 8 inches long, 
is made of heavier metal; No. 16 gauge; the bell end is reinforced 
with a band of No. 16 gauge. 

The usual procedure in distributing the water is to connect to 
the outlet of the stand pipe or to the outlet end of the canvas hose 
the first section of metal pipe, then connect succeeding sections 
of pipe, while the water is flowing through it, until the lower 
end of the strip served by the pipe line is irrigated. The pipe is 
then disconnected at the upper end and irrigation of the next strip 
is carried on in the sameway. Where the distance between stands 
is larger than the width of strip which can be irrigated from one 
position of the pipe line, then two or more locations of the pipe 
line must be served from one stand by shifting the position of 
the connecting canvas hose. This method is preferable to that of 
connecting the entire line of pipe by starting at the lower end and 
working up by taking off lengths, because of the difficulty in dis- 
connecting the sections when they are full of water, as the weight 
of a single section will then be several hundred pounds. 

The size of the metal pipe will depend on the head of water used, 
the available grade, or the grade which can be obtained by pro- 
ducing pressure at the upper end of the pipe. A desirable 
head is from 1 to 2 cubic feet per second; with a head 
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of 2 cubic feet per second, one man can irrigate 4 acres 
6 inches deep in 12 hours; with pipe sections of 10 feet, the dis- 
tance travelled to move the pipe from one position to the 
other is about 1 2/3 miles per acre, or 6 2/3 miles for the 4 acres. 
With heads greater than 2 cubic feet per second, the connection 
and disconnection of the pipe must be so rapid to keep up with 
the spreading of the water that the labor is too much for one man. 
Pipes greater than 12 inches in diameter must be made heavier to 
stand the wear and are not handled with ease. 
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CHAPTER VII 


FARM DITCHES AND STRUCTURES FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF IRRIGATION WATER 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


The water supply for an irrigated farm is obtained usually 
from one of the laterals of the irrigation system, which com- 
mands a number of farms or a large area of land. It may also 
be obtained from a pumping plant and in a few cases directly 
from a natural water course. When the water supply is obtained 
from a lateral of an irrigation system, the water is delivered to 
the farm through a delivery gate, which may serve also as a 
measuring gate or which may be combined with a separate 
measuring device. When the water supply is developed by 
pumping, the water is delivered either in a receiving box, which 
may be a measuring box, or in a storage tank, or discharged 
directly in the main ditch or conduit of the distribution system. 

The delivery gates and measuring devices are usually con- 
structed as part of the main irrigation system, and will be 
considered as pertaining to the system. Their design and 
construction as well as the methods of measurements will there- 
fore be discussed in Volume III. 

The distribution system of an irrigated farm includes the 
system of ditches or conduits required to convey the water from 
the point of delivery to the different parts of the farm, and of 
the farm structures required to regulate, divide and distribute 
the water to the land. The character of the distribution system 
will depend largely on the area of the farm, the topography, the 
method of irrigation and the value of the water. Where the 
area is a large farm of several hundred acres, the distribution 
system may include a number of laterals and structures similar 
in design to those forming part of a general irrigation system. 
The topography of the land will control to a considerable extent 
the method of irrigation, which is an important factor in de- 
termining the location and the capacity of the distribution sys- 
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tem. The value of the water will determine the economy with 
which water should be used and is a factor in selecting the type 
of construction. 

The farm ditches and conduits may be divided into those from 
which water is taken out and applied to the land, which are 
commonly called head ditches or head flumes, and those ditches 
or conduits which convey the water from the point of delivery to 
the head ditches and which may be called supply ditches, flumes 
or pipes. The head ditches may be temporary earth ditches, 
which are made before each irrigation or before each season of 
irrigation, such as for the wild field flooding method of irrigation 
and for the crude method of furrow irrigation, or they may be 
permanent earth ditches with permanent structures, such as for 
the check or border method of flood irrigation, which require 
ditches of larger capacity. For the furrow method of irrigation, 
head flumes of wood or concrete or head pipe lines with distribut- 
ing stands may be used; these have been previously discussed 
and described in connection with the methods of application of 
water to the land. 

The supply conduits are more liable to be permanent than the 
field distributaries—they may be earth ditches, or flumes of wood 
or concrete or pipe lines. 

The structures used on the distribution system consist of the 
structures used to regulate the flow in the supply and head ditches, 
such as checkgates, division gates, drops, and the structures 
to take out and distribute the water from the head ditches or 
conduit such as levee gates in the banks of the earth ditch to 
turn the water into the checks. On the larger ditches, farm 
bridges may also be necessary. 


PLANNING AND LOCATION OF DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


This requires first a careful study of the topographic conditions, 
the crops to be raised, the available head or stream of water, in 
order to determine the best method of irrigation. The system 
is then planned to fit the method of irrigation. For the wild 
flooding method, the direction in which the land is to be flooded 
is first selected, and the position of the field head ditches fixed 
accordingly. For the check method of flooding, the size and 
form of the checks is determined. For the border method, the 
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direction of flooding, the length and width of the borders must 
first be determined. For furrow irrigation, the direction and 
length of furrows must be fixed. After the position of the head 
ditches is determined, the supply ditches are planned and located 
to carry the water to the head ditches in the most feasible and 
economic way. 

For small farms, a single head ditch, flume or pipe may be 
all that is required. Where the land surface of the farm has 
a continuous slope in one direction, not divided by ridges or 
depressions, the supply ditch will usually be along one of the 
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Fie. 50.—Irrigation system for furrow irrigation of 20-acre tract. 


boundaries of the farm and the head ditches will run at right 
angles across the field. Where the land surface is divided by one 
or more depressions, the head ditches will be on the ridges, and 
the supply conduits will carry the water across the depression 
and will be either ditches in fill, flumes on trestles or pipes, Fig. 50. 


REQUIRED CAPACITY OF FARM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


The capacity is determined from the irrigating head, which 
depends on the method of irrigation. The minimum head is that 
which will permit economic irrigation with least feasible loss of 
water by deep percolation and surface waste. Wild field flood- 
ing is usually practiced with a minimum irrigating head of about 
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1 cubic foot per second. Flooding by checks or by the border 
method requires a minimum head from about 1 second foot 
for small checks to 4 or 6 second feet for larger checks; this will, 
however, depend largely on the character of soil and in the case 
of border checks also on the slope. Furrow irrigation may be 
practised with small heads of very few miner’s inches, but 
except for small farms of less than 5 or 10 acres, a minimum head 
of 20 miner’s inches is desirable. The maximum supply head 
which may be used will depend on the volume of water which 
can be economically handled; a large head permits the applica- 
tion of water in a shorter time, which decreases the amount 
of labor involved, gives more time to the farmer for other farm 
operations, and will usually result in decrease in waste by deep 
percolation. The supply head may be divided so as to supply 
two or more head ditches at the same time; or the capacity of 
each head ditch may be made the same as that of the supply 
ditch to carry the entire supply head. In the field-flooding 
method of irrigation, the maximum supply head which can be 
handled by one man, is about 3 to 4 second feet. In the check 
method and border method of flood irrigation the standard supply 
head delivered in some large irrigation systems in the Sacramento — 
and San Joaquin Valleys of California is 16 to 20 second feet; 
this is carried in the head ditches and turned into four or five 
checks or borders at the same time. In the furrow method of 
irrigation the supply head, which may be handled by one 
irrigator, is seldom larger than 1 to 1 1/2 second feet. 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF FARM DITCHES, FLUMES 
AND PIPES 


The capacity of the farm ditches is determined from the re- 
quired supply or irrigating head, as stated above. The design of 
the ditch to obtain the determined capacity depends on a number 
of factors, most important of which is the grade of the ditch, the 
velocity to be given, the form or shape of the ditch cross section, 
and the method of construction. These factors, as well as others, 
are considered in detail, especially from the standpoint of the 
engineer, in Volumes II and III. It is, however, desirable to 
present briefly in this chapter some of the principles of flow of 
water in ditches. The flow of water in ditches obeys the follow- 
ing laws: 
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First. The area of the water cross section in square feet 
multiplied by the velocity in feet per second gives the discharge 
in cubic feet per second. 

Second. The velocity of water in a ditch increases with the 
grade. When all other conditions remain the same, including 
the same water area, the velocity and therefore the carrying 
capacity increases very nearly with the square root of the grade. 
For instance, if the grade is made four times greater, the velocity 
and carrying capacity are practically doubled. 

Third. The velocity increases with an increase in the degree 
of smoothness of the sides and bottom of the channel in con- 
tact with the water. For instance, when all other conditions are 
the same, the velocity and capacity of a rough earth ditch, will be 
nearly half of that of a very smooth concrete-lined ditch. 

Fourth. The velocity is affected to some extent by the form 
of the cross section of a ditch. The form which will give the least 
wetted surface or contact surface is the one which will more nearly 
approach a semi-circle. In practice, however, the farm ditches are 
usually made comparatively shallow and broad; this form is more 
easily constructed, and as ordinarily built by using the excavation 
to make the banks, it will carry a larger part of the volume of water 
above the original ground surface. 

Fifth. In a given channel the velocity increases with an 
increase in the volume of water in the channel. For instance, a 
flume 3 feet wide carrying water to a depth of 1 foot with an aver- 
age velocity of 2 feet per second, gives a discharge of 6 cubic feet 
per second. When it carries a depth of 2 feet, the areaof thecross 
section is doubled and the velocity will be increased to about 2.55 
feet per second, giving a discharge of 15.30 cubic feet per second, 
which is more than double the first amount. 


FARM DITCHES 


Farm ditches are not usually excavated and trimmed to 
trapezoidal sections as are the larger canals and laterals of an ir- 
rigation system. The form of farm ditches depends largely on 
the method of construction, which will vary with the size of the 
ditch. A farm ditch is usually built partly in cut and partly in 
fill, and when the ditch is placed sufficiently deep in cut to give 
enough excavation to make the banks, it is denoted as a balanced 
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cut and fill ditch. This is the cheapest type of construction, but 
it is not always feasible or desirable. When a ridge must be cut 
through, the ditch may have to be deep in cut with the water area 
all below the surface ground line; when a depression must be 
crossed, the ditch must be formed entirely in fill or some other 
form of construction used, such asa flume orapipe. A balanced 
cut and fill section will usually hold the water level in the ditch 
above the ground surface; this is desirable in order to take the 
water out of the ditch and apply it to the land; to obtain this ad- 
vantage to a greater degree, it is good practice, especially for the 
larger permanent ditches, to place the bottom of the ditch not 
so deep in cut and obtain the additional material to make the 
banks by scraping the earth from the adjacent land, preferably by 
removing the high parts and knolls. 

The larger ditches, having a bottom width of about 3 feet or 
more, are usually constructed with Fresno scrapers, Plate V, Fig. A, 
worked back and forth across the ditch, removing the material 
which has been loosened by plowing a strip of land along the 
center line of the ditch. The banks are well compacted by the 
tramping of the teams. The ditch cross section has side slopes 
of about 1 1/2 to 1, to 2 to 1, with the bottom of the ditch and 
the crown of the bank rounded. Large ditches may also be con- 
structed by the use of a suitable road grader, which for this 
purpose must have adjustments which will permit setting the 
blade to cut the desired side slope. The material is loosened by 
plowing and is scraped out, leaving smooth side slopes, but the 
_ banks are formed of loose material and are liable to break 
when the water level is above the original ground surface. 

Ditch excavators, made by manufacturers of farm implements, 
and home-made ditchers are used to a limited extent only for 
large ditches. A device recently used with success in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, in California, consists of a large V-crowder, Plate 
V, Fig. B, similar to the smaller type used for small ditches, 
reinforced heavily with steel plates and strongly framed and 
pulled by two or three traction engines, Plate V, Fig. C. 

Smaller ditches may be built by either using the ordinary 
lister or double mouldboard ditch plow, or by ahome-made ditcher, 
such as used around Greeley, Colorado, formed of a right share 
and a left share steel beam plow, placed side by side and con- 
nected together with the shares spread to make a small ditch 18 


Puate V 


Fig. A.—Constructing farm ditch with Fresno scraper, near Modesto, Calif. 


Fic, B.—Ditcher used near Woodland, Calif. 
(Facing Page 144.) 


PLATE V 


Fic. C.—Ditcher in use near Woodland, Calif. 


Fia. D.—Plow for making field ditches, made of right and left plows. 
From O, E. 8. Bull. 145, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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inches or 2 feet on the bottom. The points at the rear end of the 
shares are cut off and the ends rounded; and above the mould- 
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Fie. 51.—Plow for making field ditches, made of right and left plows. 
From U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Year Book 1903. 
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Fig. 52.—V-crowder for making field ditches. 


boards of the plows and riveted to the upper edge of them are the 
right and left mouldboards of old alfalfa plows, Plate Vihign} 
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Fig. 51. Another device very commonly used for small ditches 
is known as the V-crowder, Fig. 52. This device sometimes 
follows the lister or ditch plow described above, or may be used 
by first plowing two to four furrows on the line of the ditch, and 
then dragging the V-crowder up and back through the center 
of the plowed strip to throw the loose dirt up on the sides, Plate VI, 
Fig. A. These devices leave loose banks, which are easily broken 
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Fic. 53.—Typical section for farm ditches. 


through when the water level is raised by checking; to compact 
the banks they are sometimes consolidated by dragging. 

The V-crowder may be built either of wood or steel, and the 
width at the rear is usually made adjustable by a hinge joint 
toward the front end or apex of V and a variable spacer toward 
the rear end. 

The ditches obtained with these devices are more or less 


Pratt VI 


Via. A.—Use of V-crowder in making field ditches. From Farmers’ Bull. 
404, US. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Fria. B.—-Elevated farm flume in Idaho. 


(Facing Page 146.) 


Puate VI 


Fic. D.—Laying concrete pipe. 
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rounded, but approximate a trapezoidal shape; the side slopes will 
usually approach a slope of about 1 1/2 horizontal to 1 vertical. 
The selection between a broad shallow ditch and a deep narrow 
ditch will depend on the principles of flow, stated above, and the 
method of construction. A broad, shallow ditch will hold a 
larger part of the volume of water above the natural ground 
surface, and because of the smaller velocity which it will give 
is a more desirable form of cross section for steep grades. Mr. 
F. W. Hanna, formerly Project Engineer on the Payette Boise, 
U. S. Reclamation Service project, has given the following 
rule for determining the relative dimensions of bottom width (b) 
and depth (d) in laterals: 


b d? + 1 where the grade of the ditch is small, 
b = 2d? + 2 where the grade of the ditch is large. 


This rule conforms with good practice and may be applied to 
farm ditches. The carrying capacity of typical cross sections 
of farm ditches is given in the table below. The theoretical 
cross sections on which these computations are based, and the 
average form, which these cross sections will be given either 
by construction or by seasoning, are given in the accompanying 
diagrams, Fig. 53. A side slope of 1 1/2 to 1 has been selected, 
as it represents about the average used for such ditches. The 
results are obtained from Kutter’s Chezy Formula, using a 
coefficient of roughness equal to 0.025. 


CARRYING CapaAcITIES oF Farm DITCHES 
Form No.1. Bottom width 1.25 ft., side slopes 1 1/2 to 1 


Mean velocity in feet per second Carrying capacity in second feet 
Grade in feet per for depths of: for depths of: 
thousand aa = - = | ——— —____—— 

3 in. 6 in. | 9 in. 3 in. iu 6 in. 9 in. 

1 Ore e072) 80.53) 0,19 |) 0272" |) 1266 

2 0.65 | 1.02 Be | OPK Oy Qeau 

4 0.93 1.45 1.89 | 0.88 | 1.45 Bakr 

is 1.04 1.62 | PAY) 0.42 1.62 3.74 

6 iL 83 EAS |) 9 BA G3i OF46N les 4.11 

8 132 2.05 2 67a 0-54 +s" e2Ooe yee sco. 

10 1/47 2.29 DOS | OnGy |) BP || Gat 
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Form No. 2. Bottom width 1.50 ft., side slopes 1 1/2 to 1 


Mean velocity in feet per second | Carrying capacity in second feet 
Grade in feet for depths of: for depths of: 
per thousand = : = 5; ; 
3 in. 6 in. 9 in. 3 in. 6 in. 9 in. 
1 0.47 0.80 0.97 0.22 0.96 1k 
2 0.67 13 1.37 0.32 1.36 Ph 192 
4 0.95 1.60 1.95 0.45 1.92 3.84 
5 1.06 1.79 2.18 0.50 Zils) 4.28 
6 IL, A 1.96 2.39 0.55 2.35 4.70 
8 1.35 2.27 2.75 0.63 2.72 5.41 
10 1.50 2.53 3.07 0.70 3.03 6.05 
Form No. 3. Bottom width 2 ft., side slopes 1 1/2 to 1 
Grade in Mean een eae second Carrying era eee feet 
thousand | gin, -¢in. | 9in. | 12in. | 3in. [| 6 in. gin. | 12 in. 
0.5 | 0.34 0.58 0.71 0.85 0.20 0.84 1.66 2.98 
1 0.49 0.82 1.00 20 0.29 1.19 |) 2.35 . 4.20 
2 0.69 1.16 1.42 1.70 0.41 1.69 3.32 5.94 
4 0.98 1.65 Pan (OM 2.41 0.58 2.39 4.71 8.43 
6 1.20 2.03 2.48 2.94 0.71 2.94 5.80 10.30 
8 1.38 2.33 2.84 3.40 0.82 3.38 6.65 11.90 
10 1.54 2.60 3.18 3.80 0.91 Sad 7.44 13.30 


Form No. 4.—Bottom width 3 ft., side slopes 1 1/2 to 1 


Mean velocity in feet per second | Carrying capacity in second feet 
Grade in feet for depths of: for depths of: 
per thousand 
9 in. 12 in. 15 in. 9 in. 12 in. 15 in. 
, 
0.5 0.76 0.90 1.04 2.34 4.05 6.35 
1 1.09 . 1730 1.50 3.38 5.85 +2 Ws) 
2 155 LESS 2.13 4.80 8.35 13.00 
4 2.20 2.62 3.00 GF82 5 PLIES0 18.35 
6 2.69 3.22 3.70 8.34 | 14.50 22.60 
8 3.14 pie e Wl Genero DE(4Ee 1 Gh Own ee eee 


Form No. 5. Bottom width 4 ft., side slopes 1 1/2 to 1 


‘ Mean velocity in feet per second | Carrying capacity in second feet 
Grade in feet for depths of: for depths of: 
per thousand 


12 in. 15 in. 18 in. 12 in. 15 in. 18 in. 

0.25 0.66 0.76 0.85 3.85 5.82 8.28 

0.50 0.98 iL, Je 1,25 5.46 Sele Wal 72s} 

0.75 MV pally) 1385 1.53 6.52 10.10 14.35 

1 1.37 1.59 erate 7.53 11.65 16.57 

2 1.94 2.23 2.49 10.67 16.52 23.40 

4 Qo 3.15 3.54 15.12 23.40 33.20 

fa 6 3.36 3.88 4.31 18.50 28 . 55 41.60 
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Form No. 6. Bottom width 6 ft., side slopes 1 1/2 to 1 


Grade in Mean oe second Carrying So age as Beeend. feet 

Cate isis aa aid. | 2th. 18in. (asin, [od ty, 
0225 \--1.08 0.90 0.81 ORT | 94 Le 7.98 5.29 
0.50 1.55 1.30 IL 7s Ol 27.9 UGS AL | Ah Uh 
OLD 1.91 1.60 1.44 1.24 34.4 19.8 | 14.20 9.30 
1 2.21 1.86 1.68 1.45 39.8 23.0 | 16.60 | 10.90 
2 3.13 2.63 2.38 2.06 56.4 32.5 | 23.40 | 15.50 
AST Mee Alecks 3.74 3.36 DEO 2a eacpaeste ts 46.2 | 33.10 | 21.90 


The tabulated computations given above illustrate the prin- 
ciples of flow previously stated. The carrying capacity is usually 
known; it is determined by the known required head or stream of 
water; this capacity may be obtained by ditches with different 
cross sections, for each one of which there is a corresponding 
grade. The cross section to select for the known capacity de- 
pends on the grade of the canal and the velocity to be given to the 
water. The location of the canal may be fixed by the topography 
or the property lines; for instance, the canal may have to be placed 
along a boundary or fence line or down a ridge, in which case the 
size of ditch to use will be that which will give the required 
capacity for the given grade, unless the grade is so large that it 
gives an excessive velocity which will produce erosion of the beds 
and bank of the canal; if these conditions are obtained, it is 
necessary to take up the excess grade by producing a flatter grade 
by the insertion of drops or check gates placed at intervals. When 
the conditions permit a variation in the position of the ditch line, 
a velocity may be selected and the corresponding grade obtained 
from the table. The maximum velocity which may be used de- 
pends on the resistance against scouring or erosion offered by the 
material. For farm ditches the following safe maximum veloc- 
ities may be used: 

Sare Maximum Vevocity IN Farm DitcHes 


Character of material Maximum velocity 
in ft. per sec. 
Very fine sandy soil, or loose fine silt, or lava 


AGS OLL Ges Wes Estes or oe eer ees ates carat 0.50-1.00 
Ibi mnReHOhy SOIL, «on ocencnosedacoodaugoune 1.00-1.25 
Light sandy loam, or coarse loose sand...... 1.50-2.00 
Ordinary loam, or gravelly soil............. 2.00—2.50 
Firm soiltor clay, loam) sa.2.. 4-6 ssi ee 2.50-3 .00 


Stills CER. Wont, coggcn oSmonto 7 Coe undo OO oon 3.00-4.00 
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FLUMES FOR FARM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Flumes may be built without a superstructure, in which case 
the flume box is supported directly on the ground, or may be ele- 
vated above the ground usually by trestle construction. 

When supported directly on the ground, the flume box is either 
built of wood or of concrete. This form of construction is largely 
limited to the furrow method of irrigation; the flumes are placed 
as head flumes along the upper end of furrows and as supply flumes 
connecting the head flumes, in the manner fully described under 
the furrow method of irrigation. 

Elevated flumesare used to convey the water across depressions. 


non mon 
1x6 1x6 


14= 12” 


Wire Tie and 
Anchor used in 
Lower Yakima 


Wooden Mudsill 
Concrete Footing or Footing 


End Elevation of Bent Side Elevation 
Fig. 54.—Typical small wooden flume. 


The usual form of construction consists of the wooden flume box 
supported on trestle frames or posts. During the past few years 
the use of semicircular steel flumes, made of sheets of metal joined 
together, has been introduced by a number of manufacturers. 
These metal flumes, while usually more expensive than wooden 
flumes, are more durable and water-tight, and have been used quite 
extensively, especially for larger flumes. The dimensions, prices 
and carrying capacities of metal flumes, and the design of the 
trestle, are’given in the descriptive catalogues prepared by the 
various manufacturers. The use of wooden and concrete bench 
flumes for the division of water in the furrow method of irrigation 
has been described. Flumes are also used extensively on rolling 
lands for the crossing of depressions; for these topographic condi- 
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tions either the furrow method of irrigation or the wild flooding 
method is used, and small streams of water usually less than 2 or 3 
cubic feet persecond must be carried. Larger streams of water are 


sled 0-C.to-Cp1e4 0/0.t0-C_sle- 


| ieee 
| zoc-nait tol] —a 
an 

x4 oré x 6 S. 


\4'x ftorh=or<70 
6x 6 for k=or <1207. 


iis 2010! Come 


Cross Section 


to_ 10 ft. _ 
Depending on 
Material 


ae a 


Plan of Breast Wall 


Fig. 55.—Type of timber flume. Sun River Project, Montana. 


generally used only for large farms and for some of the check 
flooding methods practised on the flat valley lands of some sec- 
tions of California and Arizona, where depressions seldom occur. 
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The engineering design of flumes is considered in Volume IT; only 
the smaller flumes will be considered in this chapter. 

The accompanying illustrations show two types of elevated 
wooden flume construction. The design of the smaller size flume, 
Fig. 54, Pl. VI, Fig. B, is well adapted to flumes up to about 10 
to 12 inches in height and 18 to 24 inches in width; the floor 
is made of a single board up to 12 inches in width, when two 
boards are used. For the smaller sizes up to 8 by 10 inches 
or 10 by 12 inches, boards 1 inch thick and 1 1/2 inches thick 
are commonly used; 1 1/2-inch boards will make a stronger 
and more durable flume, not as liable to crack. The flume is 
supported on frames spaced from 4 to 8 feet apart, when carrying 
a maximum depth of water of 10 inches in the flume. For an 
8-ft. span between supports, 2-inch boards should be used. The 
wire loop around the flume box, midway between the supporting 
frames, and connected to a buried timber, has been used in the 
Lower Yakima Valley, Washington, where the flume was exposed 
to strong winds, to anchor the flume against overturning by the 
wind. For larger flumes and where the height of the framed 
trestle is above 10 to 15 feet, the design for the larger size is 
best, Fig. 55. The flume box is supported on stringers which 
permit a larger spacing between supports. The added cost of the 
stringer is more than balanced by the saving in cost of the fewer 
number of framed bents. The trestle frames may be supported 
on mud sills or on concrete footings, to which they should be 
bolted to obtain greater resistance against overturning by the 
winds. 

To connect the ends of the flume with the earth ditch, the 
flume ends should be carried well into the firm ground, and the 
connection made with a cut-off toe wall and wings, around which 
the material is well puddled. Where the velocity in the flume is 
to be much greater than in the ditch, the slopes and bed of the 
ditch should be protected with stone riprap or a short section of 
concrete lining 2 or 3 inches thick, about 10feetinlength. Topass 
from a lower velocity in the ditch to a higher velocity in the flume, 
it is necessary to place the inlet of the flume low enough to obtain 
a small fall from the water level in the ditch to the water level in 
the flume. In passing from a 2-foot velocity in the ditch toa 4-foot 
velocity in the flume, this fall should be about 3 inches; in passing 
from a 2-foot velocity to a 6-foot velocity, it should be about 8 
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inches. Where the change in velocity is considerable, the inlet 
and outlet should preferably be shaped so as to taper gradually 
from the trapezoidal ditch section to the rectangular flume sec- 
tion. For short flumes it is preferable not to make any consider- 
able change in the velocity of the water. 

Carrying Capacity of Flumes.—The carrying capacities of 
different sizes of rectangular wooden flumes are tabulated below. 
The computations are based on Kutter’s Chezy Formule, 
using a coefficient of roughness equal to .012. The carrying 
capacities of rectangular concrete flumes, may be obtained with 
sufficient degree of accuracy from the same table, by subtracting 
from the values given a correction equal to 1/10 of these values. 


CARRYING CAPACITIES OF SMALL RECTANGULAR WOODEN FLUMES 
Size No. 1. Inside width = 10 in. 


Mean velocity in feet per Carrying capacity in second 
Grade in feet per thousand second for depths of: feet for depths of: 

3.in, 6 in. 3 in 6 in. 

1 1.03 1.33 0.214 0.575 
2 1.46 1.96 0.304 0.816 
3 1.79 2.40 0.373 1.00 
4 2.06 P4000 0.429 a ie) 
5 2.30 3.10 0.479 1.29 
6 2.53 3.40 0.527 1.42 
8 2.92 3.92 0.608 1.63 
10 3.26 4.38 0.679 1.82 
20 4.61 6.20 0.961 2.58 


Size No. 2. Inside width = 12 in. 


| Mean velocity in feet per second | Carrying capacity in second feet 
Grade in feet for depths of: for depths of: 
per thousand aS = : 
3 in. 6 in. 9 in. 3 in. 6 in. 9 in. 
1 I UKOy ab eax) ve: 0.27 0.75 1.30 
2 1.55 Ph WP? 2.45 0.39 1.06 1.84 
3 | 1.90 2.61 3.01 0.45 1.30 2.25 
4 | 2.19 3.00 3.46 0.55 1.50 2.60 
5 2.40 3.36 3.88 0.60 1.88 2791 
6 2.69 3.68 4.25 0.67 1.84 3.19 
8 3.10 4.25 4.90 0.77 2.12 | 3.68 
10 3.47 4.75 5.48 0.87 | DES (ances le 
20 | aheey | ye) eee |) alka | 3.35 | 5.19 
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Size No. 3. Inside width = 18 in. 


Mean velocity in feet per second | Carrying capacity in second feet 
Grade in feet for depths of: for depths of: 
per thousand - 


6 in. 9 in. UZ 6 in. 9 in. ian 
0.5 te1S. Wy 1240 1.54 0.88 1.58 2.31 
1 1.70 —~ 2.00 2.20 1527 2.25 3.30 
1.5 2.08 2.45 P71 1.56 2.76 4.07 
2 2.43 2.83 3213 ee? 3.18 4.69 
3 2.97 3.49 3.87 2.23 3.93 5.80 
4 3.43 4.03 4.47 57 4.54 6.70 
5 3.84 4.50 5.00 2.88 5.07 7.50 


Size No. 4. Inside width = 24 in. 


g Mean velocity in feet per second | Carrying capacity in second feet 
Grade in feet for depths of: for depths of: 
per thousand 


6i 9 in. 12 in. 6 in. 9 in. 12 in. 
0.5 1.28 1.53 ies 1.28 2.29 3.46 
1 1.85 2.20 2.49 1.85 3.31 5.10 
1.5 2.27 2.70 3.06 BONS 4.03 6.12 
2 2.62 £3), JM 3.53 2.62 4.67 7.06 
3 3.21 3.82 4.33 3.21 5.73 8.66 
4 3.70 4.40 5.00 3.70 6.60 10.00 
5 4.13 4.94 5.59 4.13 7.38 11.18 


PIPES FOR FARM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


Pipes are used in the conveyance and distribution of water on 
the farm for the following purposes: 

First. In the place of earth ditches to convey the water to 
the different parts of the farm. This practice has been confined 
largely to the use of cement pipe systems of irrigation in southern 
California; and to wood pipe or steel pipe systems in British 
Columbia, Idaho, Washington, and southern California. 

Second. For the application of water on the land by the sur- 
face pipe method of irrigation. This is usually done with the 
slip joint detachable metal pipe, which has been previously 
described. 

Cement or Concrete Pipe.—The pipe so extensively used in 
Southern California is made in sections 2 feet long, Plate VI, Fig C 
One end of the pipe tapers in and the other end tapers out so 
that the pipes when joined together form a bevelled lap joint. 
This form of joint is preferred to the bell joint obtained with 
sewer pipes, because the outside of the pipe is straight, which 
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makes the pipe easier to lay; it also requires less material to 
manufacture. The pipe is made by tamping carefully in col- 
lapsible metal moulds, a comparatively dry mixture of one part 
of cement to three or four of sand and gravel. The mixture must 
not be too moist, for the moulds are removed immediately after 
the tamping is finished. After the removal of the forms, 
the pipe must be carefully cured by being kept moist for at least 
one week, and after a period of about 1 month it is ready to 
be laid in the trench and the sections joined together with 
mortar, Plate VI, Fig.D. To obtain good pipe requires careful and 
experienced workmanship, and except for large farms it is usually 
preferable to obtain the pipe from a reliable pipe contractor. 
The details of manufacture will, therefore, not be considered in 
this chapter, and the cost data and properties of the pipe given 
below are for pipes made of 1 to 3 and 1 to 4 mixtures, for sizes 
up to 18 inches diameter, which is about the largest size ordinarily 
used on the farm, 


Cost or Maxine, Layine, TRENCHING, AND HavLina CEMENT PIPp IN 
Cents per LINEAL Foor 


Cost of making Gost of | Total cost 
Diameter of oo Cost of Cost of iuline ——.--—~ 
pipe in inches Wes) ae: laying trenching Oimiles 13 Ls: 
pipe pipe : pipe pipe 
6 10 Thal apse 2.6 0.9 | 15.75 | 12.75 
8 12, 9 ZOO 3354 1.4 19.10 | 16.10 
10 15 Hal 3.00 4.0 9 23.90 | 19.90 
12 20 15 Bh 0) 4.6 2.5 30.60 | 25.60 
14 25 20 4.00 5.4 Ose lt 31.50 | 32.50 
16 30 25 5.00. 6.4 3.8 45.20 | 40.20 
18 35 30 6.25 Hal) 4.5 | 52.75-| 47.75 


This cost data is based on trench excavation in average earth, 
on experienced labor, and for the following prices of labor and 
material: Cement $3.50 a barrel; gravel $1.00 a cubic yard; 
labor tampers $3.00 a day; mixers and sprinklers $2.50 a day. 
The contractor’s prices will usually be from 10 to 20 per cent. 
higher. 

The pipe as manufactured is not very dense and will not stand 
high pressures. The following values may be used for the 
maximum safe pressure head, if the pipe is properly made and 
laid: 
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Maximum pressure in feet 


Diameter of pipe or 1:3 mixture for 1:4 mixture 
12 15 i0 
14 15 10 
16 12 8 
18 12 8 


In heavy soils, which do not have good drainage, leaks through 
the pipe and through contraction cracks, will soften the sur- 
sounding soil and may produce settlement of the pipe, resulting 
in breaks. For these conditions, wooden or steel pipes are 
preferable, specially for pressures approximating the maximum 
given above. 

Vitrified Clay Pipe.—Vitrified clay pipe in some localities 
may be cheaper for the small sizes. The pipe itself is less per- 
meable than concrete pipe, but as the strength of a pipe line 
against permeability is largely dependent on the strength of the 
joints and as contraction cracks will occur at the joints, it cannot 
be used for pressure heads much greater than cement pipe. 

Wooden Pipes.—The wooden pipes ordinarily used on the farm 
are made in sections at the factory and joined together in the 
trench. The pipe is formed of wooden staves with radial edges 
bound tightly together by one or two wires wound continuously 
inaspiral. The pipeis manufactured in sizes from 2 to 24 inches. 
One end of the section is made bevelled, and the other end is sur- 
rounded with a wire-wound wooden collar which forms a bell. 
Connections and gate valves are made of cast iron fittings, such 
as air valves, or small wrought-iron pipe takeouts can be screwed 
directly in the staves. 

The prices of wire-wound wood pipe, safe for 75 to 100 feet 
pressure head are about as follows for the Pacific Coast States, 
where large quantities are used and the prices low: 


Diameter of pipeininches. 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 
Cost per lineal foot....... SU PP oD ost oll) sO Aas oes AO) 1. 


Steel Pipes.—The pipe commonly used is made of lengths of 
steel sheets rolled and riveted longitudinally, or may be made of 
sheets riveted spirally. Each section of pipe is usually 20 to 
25 feet in length, and is connected by slip joints for low pressures, 
or by bolted or flanged joints. The pipe is usually protected by 
galvanizing or by an asphalt coat. Special fittings, such as 
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irrigation hydrants and slide valves, are used for low pressures, 
which cost very much less than the standard fittings used for 
high pressures. 

The prices of riveted steel slip joint pipes, safe for pressure 
heads of 200 feet, is about as follows for the Pacific Coast: 


Diameter of pipe in 

1 Ches! see see nee: ay bees 10m 12es14- 169 918° 90 99F 94 
Gauge of metal..... GRO mee Genel teen ee On 12 10 10 10 
Price per lineal ft...$.18 .26 .32 .45 .55 .75 .85 96 1.30 1.45 th tas 


Carrying Capacities of Pipes.—The carrying capacities of 
different sizes of concrete pipes are tabulated below. The 
computations have been made by Kutter’s Chezy Formula, 
using a coefficient of roughness equal to 0.0135, which is very 
nearly the average value obtained by measurements made on a 
number of concrete pipe lines of this character on the Umatilla 
project in Oregon. 


CarryiIna Capacities In Cusic Fret per SECOND or CONCRETE PIPES 
Lain 1n Sections 2 Fr. Lone. No Correction Mapr ror ENTRANCE 
AND OvuTLET LossEs 


: Carrying capacity of pipe when running full without correction for entrance 
Head in tcot or outlet losses 
for friction. 6in. | Sin. | 10 in. | 12in.| 14 in. | 16in.|18in.| 20in. | 22in.| 24 in. 
0.5 0.104) 0.2380) 0.428) 0.712) 1.105) 1.58) 2.18) 2.92 3.78 4.80 
0.6 0.114} 0.251} 0.468) 0.780) 1.208} 1.72) 2.39) 3.20 4.14 5.25 
ORG On 23 NO ls LOMOOGmeOust ole te oUS mil Solace OS imc 4 6.8 | peaterewreien| Citaner ete 
0.8 0.132) 0.290} 0.541] 0.900) 1.395) 1.99) 2.76) 3.69 4.47 6.07 
0.9 0.140} 0.308} 0.573} 0.954} 1.48 2.411) 92,03), <3. 9% 5.07 6.44 
1.0 0.147) 0.324) 0.604} 1.006} 1.56 2.22} 3.08} 4.12 5.33 6.78 
1.5 0.180} 0.397} 0.740) 1.231) 1.91 2.72) 3.77) 4.92 6.54 8.30 
2.0 0.208} 0.458} 0.855} 1.423} 2.20 3.14) 4.35) 5.83 7.55 9.58 
3.0 0.255] 0.562} 1.05 | 1.745] 2.70 3,86) 6.34) 7.15 CpAsy |) ala lsizs 
4.0 0.294| 0.648} 1.21 | 2.01 | 3.12 4.45} 6.16) 8.25] 10.67 | 138.55 
5.0 0.329] 0.726] 1.35 | 2.25 | 3.49 4.97) 6.89; 9.22 | 11.93 | 15.16 
6.0 0.361} 0.796] 1.48 | 2.47 | 3.82 5,45) 7.55) 10.11 13.09 | 16.62 
7.0 0.390! 0.859] 1.60 | 2.66 | 4.13 5.89} 8.16} 10.91 14.12 | 17.95 
8.0 0.416} 0.918} 1.71 | 2.84 | 4.41 6.29) 8.71) 11.66 | 15.09 | 19.17 
9.0 0.442| 0.974] 1.81 | 3.02 | 4.68 6.67| 9.25) 12.38 16.0 20.35 
10.0 0.466) 1.026] 1.91 | 3.18 | 4.93 7.04} 9.75] 18.05 | 16.89 | 21.44 
12.0 0.510) 1.125) 2.09 | 3.48 | 5.40 7.70| 10.68] 14.3 18.5 23.5 
14.0 0.551) 1.216] 2.26 | 3.76 | 5.83 8.33] 11.53) 15.43 | 19.97 | 25.4 
16.0 0.588] 1.300] 2.42 | 4.02 | 6.23 8.90} 12.34) 16.50 PE S¥h || P76) 
18.0 0.625} 1.378] 2.5 4.27 | 6.61 9.44] 18.10] 17.52 | 22.68 | 28.8 
20.0 0.656 1.448] 2.69 | 4.48 | 6.95 9.92) 13.75) 18.4 | 23.8 30. 26 
25.0 0.736| 1.623| 3.02 | 5.03 | 7.79 | 11.13] 15.44} 20.65 | 26.7 33.97 
30.0 0.806] 1.778| 3.31 | 5.51 | 8.53 | 12.2 | 16.90} 22.60 | 29.28 37.2 
ee en nu ES SESS 
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The carrying capacities of pipe lines made of vitrified clay pipe 
will be about the same as those given in the table for concrete 
pipe. Wooden pipes have a carrying capacity about 15 per cent. 
larger than the values given. Riveted steel pipe will have a 
carrying capacity about 10 per cent. smaller than the values given. 

In this table the loss of head at the inlet and outlet, due to the 
irregular currents resulting from the change in cross section in 
passing from the ditch to the pipe, hasnot been considered. This 
loss of head is dependent on the change in velocity and the form of 
inlet and outlet structure; the allowance to be made is considered 
in the discussion of siphons and culverts. 


SIPHONS 


The type of structure used in irrigation, commonly named 
as a siphon, is not a true siphon but an inverted siphon. Inverted 
siphons are used where the land is rolling and it is necessary to 
carry the water from one ridge or one knoll to another; or to carry 
the water under a stream or to cross under a lower ditch, road- 
way, etc. The depression is crossed by the pipe or conduit which 
connects at the upper and lower end to inlet and outlet structures. 
The flow through the siphon depends mainly on the difference in 
elevation between the inlet and outlet, the size of the conduit, and 
the form given to the inlet and outlet. Where the conduit is 
very short it is practically a culvert, andthe table of flow given for 
culverts may be used. For longer conduits it is necessary to 
consider the additional frictional resistance due to the greater 
length of pipe. 

The required difference in elevation between the water surfaces 
of the inlet and outlet to produce a certain discharge through a 
siphon with a conduit of a fixed diameter, may be obtained with 
sufficient accuracy by adding to the difference in levels for a short 
culvert as given in the table, the fall between inlet and outlet 
required to overcome the frictional resistance in the added length 
of pipe; this is obtained from the table of flow given for pipes. 

The connections with the ditch at the inlet and outlet are 
usually built alike, Fig. 56. Where the connection is in firm 
soil which will puddle well, the simplest form of construction 
is obtained by extending the end of the conduit in a breast wall 
at right angles to the line of the canal; the wall is carried on each 
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side well into the banks of the ditch and below the grade of the 
ditch at least 18 inches to 2 feet. To form a tapered or funnel- 
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Fic. 56.—Inlets and Outlets for siphons. 


shaped inlet or outlet and to protect the adjacent section of the 
ditch from erosion, the sides and bed may be shaped with stone 
riprap or with a concrete lining about 3 inches thick ending with 
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a cut-off wall extending into the earth about 12 inches. Where 
the ends of the siphon are in loose soil or on comparatively steep 
slopes and where there is danger of washing under or around the 
connecting structures, a more substantial structure may be 
formed by adding to the abutment wall, wings and a floor with 
a cut-off wall carried into the earth. 

The conduit of the siphon is generally a concrete, vitrified 
clay, steel or wood pipe. The plain concrete pipe, of the type pre- 
viously described, must not be used where the pressure head is 
greater than the values which have been given. Vitrified clay 
pipe cannot be used for pressures muck greater than cement pipe. 
Reinforced concrete pipes have been used successfully for pressure 
heads corresponding to over 100 feet, but their use is largely 
limited to heads under 50 feet. Wood banded or wood stave 
pipes and steel pipes are used for higher pressures. The design 
of larger siphons and more complete consideration of reinforced 
concrete and wooden pipes are taken up in a separate chapter 
of Volume II. . 


STRUCTURES USED ON FARM DITCHES 


The type and size of structures will depend on the size of the 
ditches and the method of irrigation. To regulate and control 
the water in the ditches the following structures may be required: 
(1) Drops to absorb the excess in grade, when the grade of the 
surface, on the line of the ditch, is larger than the grade which may 
be given to the ditch without producing an excessive velocity. 
(2) Check gates to regulate and raise the water level in the ditch 
in order to permit diversion from the ditch into one or more field 
ditches, or to deliver the water on the land through cuts in the 
banks or through levee gates. A drop is generally used also as 
a check gate. (3) Headgates for field ditches. (4) Division 
boxes to divide the water between two ditches. (5) Levee 
gates to control the water delivered from a ditch through an 
opening made in the bank of the canal or in the levee of a check. 
(6) Culverts and bridges for road crossings. (7) Stock guards. 

Some of the smaller devices for distributing the water from the 
field ditches have been previously described in the discussion of 
the methods of irrigation. A few examples of typical structures 
used on farm ditches are presented by the following illustrations. 
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These structures are designed and used for farm ditches of com- 
paratively large capacities, more specially adapted to the methods 
of irrigation where large heads of water are used, such as in the 
check method and border method of flood irrigation. 


DROPS AND CHECK GA1ES 


A simple type of concrete drop is that ‘used on the lateral 
system of the Orland project, California, Fig. 57. It consists 
of a breast wall across the canal with a rectangular opening 
regulated with flashboards, which permits using the structure 
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Fie. 57.—Standard design of check and drop. Orland Project, Cal. 


for a check gate; a concrete lining on the sides and floor of the 
downstream side with a shallow water cushion to resist the im- 
pact of the falling water, and a concrete lining 1 1/2 inches thick 
on the upstream side. The total cost of labor and material, in- 
cluding excavation and backfilling, for 376 such structures aver- 
aged $36.58 for the larger sized structure with a 1-foot drop, 
containing 3.2 cubic yards of concrete, and $30.88 for the smaller 


size, containing 2.7 cubic yards of concrete. 
11 
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A standard type of wooden drop and check gate for ditches 
having a bottom width of 4 feet or less and for a height of drop of 
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Fra. 59.—Single wall checkgate. Sacramento Valley Irrigation Co. 


» Cell. 


1 foot or less is illustrated by the design used on the smaller 
laterals of the Milk River project in Montana, Fig. 58. In the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Valley in California, in drop struc- 
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Fig. 60.—Single wall checkgate with sidewalls and floor. Sacramento 


Valley Irrigation Co., Cal. 


tures used as check gates, the flashboards to regulate the 
opening between the side walls are commonly placed in grooves 
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inclined downstream, as shown by one of the check-gate designs 
of the Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company. The advantages 
of sloping flashboardsarethat the water pressure on them gives 
greater stability to the structure, the flashboards have less 
tendency to float up when the water level on the downstream 
side backs up, and it is easier to stop the leaks between flashboards 
with earth or manure thrown against the upstream face. 

Drop structures used on a farm distribution system are 
generally low drops and used also as check gates. 
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Plan 
Fic. 61.—Double wing wall checkgate. Sacramento Valley Irrigation Co., 
Cal. 


Several types of wooden check gates for small laterals and farm 
ditches designed by the Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company, 
California, are illustrated by the following drawings: 

The simplest form is a single wall check gate with an opening 
controlled by a straight lift gate, Fig. 59. The width of the open- 
ing is about the same as the bottom width of the canal; it is 3 
feet 8 inches wide and 2 feet deep; and is used for canals having 
a capacity of about 4 to 6 cubie feet per second. This type of 
structure is satisfactory for heavy soil, which when well puddled 
around the wings and cut-off toe wall will prevent undermining 
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or washing around the structure. In soil which is more porous 
and more easily eroded by the water passing through the gate 
opening the channel below the gate opening is formed by two 
side walls and a floor, and either a straight lift undershot gate or 
flashboards placed on a slope are used to control the opening, 
Fig. 60. In lighter porous soil a double wing check gate is used 
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Fig. 62.—Concrete check for small laterals. Huntley Project, Montana. 


to offer greater resistance against washing around and under 
the structure, Fig. 61. 

A simple type of concrete check gate, very similar to the com- 
bined drop and check gate used on the Orland project and de- 
scribed above, is shown by the type of check-gate used on the 
Huntley project, Montana, on ditches carrying 5 to 20 cubic feet 
per second, Fig. 62. The ditch sides and bed on the downstream 
side of the breast wall are protected with concrete paving blocks. 
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A concrete lining 3 inches thick, reinforced with wire mesh, could 
be used as a desirable substitute. 

Head Gates, Division Gates, Levee Gates.—Head gates and 
division gates for field ditches may be made practically the same 
as check gates. Division gates may control and divide the flow 
between two ditches or may divide the flow between one ditch and 
two other ditches, one on each side and at right angles to it, the 
division box consisting of a head gate to each ditch. The type of 
conerete structures used on the University Farm at Davis, 
California, for the distribution system for alfalfa irrigation by 
the border method represents good practice in the Sacramento 
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Fie. 63.—Structures on farm distribution system for alfalfa irrigation by 
border method. University Farm, Davis, Cal. 


and San Joaquin Valley, Fig. 63. These structures are built in 
an average sandy loam and are designed for a maximum capacity 
in the field ditches of 12 to 16 second feet and for delivery in the 
checks or borders through the levee gates of 4 to 6 second feet. 
The division box is designed for division of water between two 
field ditches. The combined farm check gate and levee gate is 
located where a check gate is required and can be combined with a 
levee gate to save in cost of construction. The floor of the levee 
gate is made about flush with the ground surface and is 6 inches 
higher than the floor of the check gate, which is level with the 
canal grade. This check gate will usually raise and control the 
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water level for several levee gates on the upstream side. The 
levee gate is set in place with the cut-off wall and toe wall in the 
center of the bank of the canal. The grooves for the gates should 
be tapered so as to be larger on the outside than on the inside 
and preferably lined with thin galvanized iron. The tapered 
grooves will be easier formed, without breaking off at the edges, 
and are less liable to cause the gates to stick when the wood swells. 
It is desirable to strengthen the junction of the walls by placing a 
few strands of wire or light reinforcement around the corners. 


Fic. 64.—Wooden levee gate for check flooding irrigation used near Man- 
teca, Cal. From O. E. 8. Bull. 145, U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


A small drop of about 6 inches may be provided for at each 
check gate by maintaining the sill of the gate opening at the 
level of the ditch bed on the upstream side and building the floor 
level with the ditch bed on the downstream side. The form of 
levee gate for check or border flooding will depend also on the 
character of the material. For heavier soils the levee gate may 
be a single wall gate as illustrated by the check gate of the Sacra- 
mento Valley Irrigation Company described above. For an av- 
erage sandy loam soil the box type with cut-off wings and cut-off 
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toe wall on the center line of the levee should be used; this type 
is illustrated by the concrete levee gate on the University Farm 
at Davis, California, and by the similar wooden gate used near 
Manteca, Cal., Fig. 64. For the lighter soils a double wing type 
of levee gate may be necessary, this is illustrated by the type 
used on some farms in the Imperial Valley, Fig. 65. 

The stability of these structures will depend largely on the 
care taken in backfilling; the material should be either very care- 
fully tamped around the structure or should be well puddled with 
plenty of water. 
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Fra. 65.—Double wing levee gate for border irrigation, Imperial Valley, Cal. 
From Farmers’ Bull 373, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Road Crossings: Culverts and Bridges.—Road crossings over 
permanent field ditches are often necessary; they may be either 
culverts to carry the water under the roadway or bridges. For 
small ditches culverts will usually be the best and cheapest form 
of construction. Culverts consist of a conduit with suitable inlet 
and outlet connections. The conduit is usually made of pipe 
which may be vitrified sewer pipe, corrugated metal pipe or cement 
concrete pipe. The pipe will usually be subject to heavy loads, 
such as traction engines; it is therefore necéssary that it be se- 
lected and constructed for these conditions. Plain cement con- 
crete pipe without reinforcement and as commonly made by using 
a comparatively dry mixture of cement and sand or gravel is not 
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as suitable as sewer pipe or corrugated metal pipe. A minimum 
earth covering of 12 to 18 inchesis necessary to protect the pipe from 
shocks and to distribute the load on the pipe. This form of road 
crossing is illustrated by the design used on the Milk River 
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Fic. 66.—Type of pipe culverts. 


project in Montana and on the Orland project in California, Fig. 
66. On the Orland project the pipe is a 24-inch concrete pipe; it 
is used for capacities up to about 15 cubic feet per second; for larger 
capacities a stringer bridge is used. ‘The size of pipe to use will 
depend on the capacity of the ditch and the amount of fall be- 
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tween the water levels of the inlet side and outlet side, which may 
be spared. The necessary differences in elevation between inlet 
and outlet water levels for different sizes of pipes and different 
capacities are given in the table. 


Capacities oF Pier Crossines Asout 20 Frerr 1n Lenetu ror CorreE- 
SPONDING DIFFERENCES IN ELEVATION BETWEEN INLET AND OUTLET 
Water LEVELS 


| | 
Difference in 2 4 6 | 8 10 12 14 16 18 
levels in inches 


Capacity in 
sec. ft. for 
6-in. pipe..| 0.45] 0.60] 0.75] 0.85] 0.95} 1.05) 1.15; 1.20; 1.30 
12-in. pipe..| 1.85| 2.62] 3.20} 3.70) 4.15] 4.55) 4.90} 5.24] 5.55 
18-in. pipe..| 4.25] 6.00] 7.30] 8.45] 9.45 |10.35 |11. 15 |11.95 | 12.65 
24-in. pipe..| 7.90|11.20]13.70]15.85 |/17.70|19.40 |20. 95 |22.40 | 23.75 
30-in. pipe. .|12.90 17.70/21. 70 25.00 28.00 30.70 33.15 35.40 | 37.60 


These capacities are obtained for pipe crossings of the type 
shown in the illustrations, in which the pipe is about 20 feet long 
and makes right-angle connections with the end walls. The 
capacities may be increased a small amount by forming flaring or 
funnel-shaped inlets and outlets, which, however, may increase 
the cost of construction by a greater amount than the use of a 
larger size pipe. When the difference in water levels exceeds more 
than 4 to 6 inches, the velocity of entrance and exit will be greater 
than ordinary soil can stand without erosion and it will be 
necessary to protect the ditch bed and slopes upstream and down- 
stream for a distance from 6 to 10 feet with a concrete lining 3 
inches thick terminating ina toe wall extending 12 inches in the 
earth or with a paving or riprap of rock. 

Stringer bridges for field ditches usually consist of 2 by 12 or 
3 by 12 flooring nailed to stringers extending across the ditch 
and supported at each end either on a concrete abutment wall 
or on a wooden cap which rests on concrete footings or wooden 
posts bearing on a wooden sill. The size and spacing of the 
stringers depends on the load and on the width of the bridge. 
The width of the bridge is usually about 16 feet and from 6 to 9 
stringers are used. Stringers of the following dimensions are 
commonly used and are safe for a 20-ton traction engine: 
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Fia. 67.—Types of stringer bridge. 
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Clear span Stringers Stringers 
in feet No. Size No. Size 
6 6 ot x 10” 9 ad S< rua 
3 6 ay Se AY 9 3 Oe 
10 6 3/7 x 14” 9 BE Se 1G 
12 6 30 4a 9 BY SK pe 
16 6 ye x 14” 9 Se x 127 


The bridge must be built at a height that will give a depth 
of clearance between the full supply water level and the lower edge 
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Fic. 68.—Type of stringer bridge. 


of the stringer of about 12 inches. The details of stringer bridges are 
illustrated by the designs given for the bridges used on the Sun 
River project and Milk River project, both in Montana, Fig. 67, 
and the type used on the Orland project in California, Fig. 68. 
These designs differ in the character and position of the abut- 
ments. The abutments of the bridge for the Milk River project 
consist of a 6 X 12 mud sill placed directly on a gravel fill, which 
is necessary to give a firm foundation. The abutments of the 
bridge for the Sun River project consist of a sill placed on concrete 
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footings; on both of these projects the abutments are placed near 
the top of the bank so as not to change or contract the cross section 
of the ditch; on the Orland project the abutments of the bridge 
are concrete side walls, placed at a distance apart equal to about 
the average width of the ditch and connected to the earth slopes 
with inlet and outlet wings. The first type gives a longer span, 
which will require heavier stringers, but it will usually be more 
economical than the second type. 

The complete cost, exclusive of overhead expenses, of a 
number of bridges built on the Orland project, is as follows: 


DIMENSIONS AND Cost OF STRINGER BRIDGES ON ORLAND PRrovEct, Cat. 


es tented of Dimensions of bridge fee 
Bottom | ; Cost 
Sayan epth | L M N O Ve Stringers 
ftrineattain. eit.oin ft. in ft. ine ft. 1n ft. in. in, ins ft. in. 
80 40 5 3 4 0 42 10 8 46 4X 12-12 0 $80.75 
8 0 3 6 4 10 i il 40 10 8 40 te Mcrae laces wesneters 
60 3 6 4 10 ae On 40 8 8 40 4 X 12-10 0 75.00 
40 3 6 4 10 ts aa BE 40 5 8 40 Ae Xe SLO) 67 .00 
40 3 0 4 4 35 3 6 58 34 Ae X<auS-87.0) 61.60 


On the Milk River a uniform size of stringer was used for all 
spans and the spacing was varied according to the span. The 
bridges were 16 feet wide, and the stringers are 3 X 12. The 
number and spacing of stringers were as follows: 


Clear span in ft. No. of stringers Spacing of stringers 
in inches 
7 10 21 
8 11 18 7/8 
9 12 17 3/16 
10 13 15 3/4 
11 14 14 9/16 
12 15 13 1/2 
13 16 12 5/8 
14 17 1113/16 


The amount of material in these stringers is greater than for 
the other two bridges; the greater strength which is obtained 
does not justify this heavier design except perhaps when the 
bridge is on a much travelled highway. 
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STOCK GUARDS 


These are needed at fence lines to close the opening made 
by the ditch under the fence in order to prevent the hogs or other 
farm animals from escaping from the enclosure. The guard 
consists of a wooden frame or screen, built of the same cross 
section as the ditch, and hung by the top horizontal piece to 
pivoting points at the base of the fence posts, on each side of the 
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: ‘Section AB 
Fig. 69.—Stock guards. Sacramento Valley Irrigation Co., Cal. 


ditch, Fig. 69. The guard when thus hung will swing downstream 
so as to offer little obstruction to the flow and will permit brush 
or floating material to pass without obstructing the ditch. To 
maintain the form of the ditch cross section, directly under the 
guard, the bed and sides of the ditch are protected with a lining 
of wood or concrete with short cut-off walls along the upstream 
and downstream edges. 
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Fie. A.—Pumping plant installation for water supply obtained from an 
irrigation canal, 


Fig. B.—Horizontal centrifugal pump, direct connected to an 
electric motor. 


(Facing Page 174.) 
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Fra. C.—Deep well turbine cen- Fie. D.—Air lift pump. 
trifugal pump. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SELECTION AND COST OF A SMALL PUMPING PLANT 


The design of pumping plants and the economic proportioning 
of large installations is beyond the scope of this book. This 
chapter deals with small pumping plants such as are commonly 
installed for the development of water supplies to irrigate small 
areas of land, generally of 160 acres or less. It is limited to a 
consideration of the different types of pumping plant installa- 
tions, the conditions for which each type is best adapted, the 
cost of installation and the annual cost of operation and main- 
tenance. 

The proper selection of a pumping plant depends upon many 
factors which should be carefully considered by the intending 
purchasers. These factors are: (1) Source of water supply; 
(2) capacity of plant and period of operation; (3) the kind of 
pump; (4) the class of engine or driving power; (5) the first cost; 
(6) the fuel cost; (7) the cost of fixed charges and attendance. 
These factors are interdependent and should be considered to- 
gether. Their relative importance will vary with local condi- 
tions and for that reason it is not possible to state definite rules 
which will apply in all cases. A study of the conditions affecting 
each factor is therefore necessary in each case. 


SOURCE OF WATER SUPPLY 


The source of water supply may be surface water supply, 
such as water occurring in rivers, lakes, canals (Pl. VII, Fig. A), 
etc., or may be ground water supply. Where surface water is 
available, the water will be developed by means of a proper in- 
take, which for the simplest cases will consist of the suction pipe 
of the pump extending into the body of water. Where ground 
water is available the most common means of development is 
by wells. 

Wells.—The well may be a dug, bored or drilled well. The 
most common form of well for individual pumping in California 
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is a drilled or bored well 10 to 16 inches in diameter or larger, 
lined with a casing which may be one of the three following 
types: 

First.—Standard steel screw casing. 

Second.—Single galvanized iron casing, No. 12 to 16 gauge, 
with joints riveted together. 

Third.—Double black steel casing, No. 12 to 16 gauge, known 
as California stove-pipe casing, and very generally used in 
southern California. This casing is made of riveted steel sec- 
tions 2 feet long placed with broken joints. The bottom of the 
casing consists of a starting section 15 to 20 feet long, made of 
triple thickness, riveted together, and with a steel shoe at the 
lower end. 

The well and casing should extend into the water-bearing 
gravel sufficiently far to give a perforated area equal to at least 
five times the cross-section area of the well. The perforations 
are made with an improved cutting tool, and consist of six to 
eight slits made in each ring or circle, each slit 12 to 18 inches 
long and 3/8 to 3/4 inch wide. A space of 4 inches is skipped 
and another ring of slits staggered with the adjacent ones is 
made. Slits should not be over 18 inches long with stove-pipe 
casing. 

In southern California, near Chino, the price of drilling deep 
wells is as follows: 

For 10-, 12- and 14-inch wells in fine material, $1.25 per foot 
for first 500. feet. 

For 16-inch wells in fine material, $1.50 per foot for first 
500 feet. 

For depths greater than 500 feet the price is 50 cents extra 
on each additional foot. 

The cost per foot of steel stove-pipe casing is about as follows: 


Diameter 12 Gauge 14 Gauge 
10 in. $1.12 $0.92 
12 1.27 0.99 
14 1.51 1 104 
16 . 1.80 1.24 


CAPACITY OF PLANT AND PERIOD OF OPERATION 


The required capacity of the plant will depend on the area 
irrigated, the duty of water or depth of water required on the 
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land and the period of operation, For an average loam soil a 
total depth of 12 inches of water during the irrigation season 
will be sufficient for young orchards. For a full-bearing decidu- 
ous orchard 18 inches, and for a citrus orchard 24 inches, should 
be ample, while for alfalfa and other forage crops 24 to 36 inches 
is plenty. Where the cost of pumping is high, such as for small 
plants and high lifts, it will usually not be feasible to grow at a 
profit anything but orchards or other highly profitable crops. 
To reduce the cost of pumping, no excess water should be used, 
all losses should be prevented by careful irrigation and thorough 
cultivation, in which case a young orchard on fairly deep retentive 
soil may not require more than 6 to 9 inches of irrigation water 
and a full-bearing orchard not more than 12 to 15 inches for 
deciduous trees and 18 inches for citrus trees during the irrigation 
season. To put a depth of 2 feet of water on 1 acre, takes a 
flow of very nearly 1 cubic foot per second for 24 hours; this is 
equivalent to 450 U. 8S. gallons per minute for 24 hours. This 
relation can be applied to any case to obtain the size of the pump. 
For example, to irrigate a 40-acre orchard 1 1/2 feet deep, in 
an irrigation season of 120 days, requires 60 acre-feet in 120 
days or 1/2 of an acre-foot per day. This will be obtained by 
a pump giving 1/4 cubic foot per second, or 110 U.S. gallons 
per minute, when the pump is operated continuously 24 hours 
a day every day during the irrigation season of 4 months. 
For a 10-acre orchard the required capacity based on the same 
conditions would be one-quarter of the above, or 28 gallons 
per minute or 1/16 of a cubic foot per second. 

The above two examples are based on a pump operating con- 
tinuously at the rates given above. While continuous operation 
decreases the required size of the plant, it is usually preferable 
to select a plant of larger capacity and operate it only a part of 
the time. This is especially desirable for very small orchards, 
in which case continuous operation gives a stream too small to 
irrigate with. The other disadvantages of continuous operation 
are: 

First—Continuous operation requires continuous irrigation 
and constant attention to operate the pumping plant. For very 
small tracts a regulating reservoir may be used, but it must be 
of considerable capacity to be of any service, and it must be lined 


with concrete to prevent seepage losses of the water, which when 
12 
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pumped is too valuable to lose. Usually it is preferable to pur- 
chase a larger plant and do without a reservoir, except possibly 
a small reservoir to hold the water pumped during the night. 

Second.—Continuous operation gives a small stream which 
cannot be applied economically. 

Third.—Continuous operation means that the water cannot 
be applied to the different parts of the tract within a short 
time, so that only a small part of the orchard or farm receives 
the water when most needed, and the remainder must be irri- 
gated either too early or too late. 

Fourth.—A small plant is less efficient and requires a pro- 
portionately larger fuel consumption than a larger plant to pump 
the same quantity of water. 

On the other hand, a very short period of operation requires a 
comparatively large pumping plant which will greatly increase 
the first cost of installation, the interest on the capital invested, 
the depreciation and fund necessary to provide for renewal. It 
also requires a larger source of supply, which may not always be 
available. For instance, the required flow may exceed the 
capacity of the well or may so lower the water plane that the cost 
of pumping will be increased. Also in many localities the power 
company may offer a low flat rate for continuous use. 

Usually it is desirable to operate the pump not more than one- 
half to one-third of the time during the irrigation season, and 
often a shorter period is desirable. This requires a pumping 
plant two or three:times or more the size required for continuous 
irrigation. The capacity of the pump must be sufficient in all 
cases to give a large enough stream to irrigate economically; 
even for the smallest orchards a stream of at least 5 to 10 miners’ 
inches, or about 50 to 100 U.S. gallons per minute, is desirable. 

For a full-bearing orchard 18 inches of irrigation water for 
deciduous trees and 24 inches for citrus trees, applied in three to 
four irrigations of 6 inches each, at intervals of 30 to 60 days, 
should be ample in most cases. As stated above, where the water 
has to be pumped to high elevation the higher cost of the water 
demands great care in its use, and 12 to 18 inches total depth of 
irrigation water would be sufficient. 

The table below gives the required pump capacity for various 
sizes of orchards or farms and for different periods of operation. 
It is based on a depth of irrigation water of 6 inches each month. 
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The period of operation is given in number of 24-hour days that 
the pumping plant is operated each month. These days need 
not be consecutive; for instance if the operation period is 10 days, 
instead of applying 6 inches of water in one irrigation lasting 
10 days the soil may be so porous and gravelly that it will not 
retain moisture, in which case it may be preferable to apply 3 
inches at a time in two irrigation periods during the month, of 5 
days each. The required pump capacity is given in U.S. gallons 
per minute. 

Necessary Capacity oF Pumps 1n U. 8. GALLONS PER MINUTE TO GIVE A 


6-INcH Drpru or WATER ON THE LAND Eaco Monto WHEN OpER- 
ATED THE FoLtLowine NuMBER or 24-HoUR Days Eacn Monts 


Area, acres} 30 days | 20 days 15 days 10 days 5 days 2.5 days 1 day 

5 19. 28. 38 56. 113 225 563 

10 Seo 56.25 15 112.5 225 450 1125 

15 Di. 85. 113 170. 340 675 1,690 

20 198 113. 150 225. 450 900 2,250 

30 113. 169. 225 338. 675 1,350 3,375 

40 150. 225. 300 450. 900 1,800 4,500 

60 226. 338. 450 675. 1,350 2,700 6,750 

80 300. 450. 600 900. | 1,800 3,600 9,000 
120 450. 675. | 900 £3508 4) 2,700 5,400 13,500 


The capacity of pumps for smaller or greater depths of water 
applied per month can be easily computed by proportion from 
the values given. For different areas and different periodsof 
operation the capacity may be obtained by interpolation. 


KINDS OF PUMPS 


The kinds of pumps commonly used to raise water for irrigation 
are (1) centrifugal pumps, (2) power plunger pumps (3) deep 
well pumps, (4) air lift pumps, (5) hydraulic rams. 

Where the source of water supply is a surface body of water, 
either a centrifugal pump, a power plunger pump or a hydraulic 
ram will be used; where the source of water supply is ground 
water developed by wells, usually either a centrifugal pump, a 
deep well pump or an air lift pump will be used, and in some 
cases a power plunger pump. For deep wells, usually the verti- 
cal centrifugal pump placed in a pit or an air lift pump is used. 
Hydraulic rams are used for small quantities of water such as 
for domestic purposes or for irrigation of small pieces of land. 
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They are economical in operation but require special condi- 
tions, such as a nearby stream or canal with sufficient fall in a 


short distance. 
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Ita, 70.—Details of horizontal pump installation. 


A centrifugal pump consists of a circular casing with the inlet 
or suction end connected to the center and the outlet or discharge 
end formed tangent to the perimeter. Inside the casing is the 
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runner or impeller keyed on the shaft and revolving with it. It 
is formed of curved vanes closely fitting the casing. There are 
two general types: (1) the horizontal centrifugal pump, which 
has a horizontal shaft (Fig. 70); (2) the vertical centrifugal pump 
with a vertical shaft (Fig. 71). When in operation the impeller 
by revolving, imparts a velocity to the water between the vanes 
and forces it away from the center of the casing toward the perim- 
eter or rim of the casing through the outlet and up the discharge 
pipe. This produces a partial vacuum at the center of the 
impeller which induces a flow through the suction pipe into the 
casing. The number of revolutions of the runner or speed of 
the pump has an exact relation to the head or lift against which 
the pump is working, and for every head there is a speed for which 
the pump works most efficiently. This speed can be obtained 
from the pump manufacturers. It is important that the pump 
be connected to an engine or motor which will give it the proper 
speed. Overspeeding is preferable to underspeeding, but either 
reduces the pump efficiency. 

Simple centrifugal pumps specially designed and driven at a 
sufficiently high rate of speed may be used for lifts considerably 
over 100 feet, but usually the stock pump obtainable from the 
manufacturers is not suitable for lifts over 75 feet and for the 
smaller sizes the total lift should not exceed 50 feet. For higher 
lifts compound or multi-stage centrifugal pumps are used. 
These consist of two or more pumps connected in series; the dis- 
charge of the first pump or stage is delivered into the suction 
of the next pump and the operation is repeated, according to 
the number of stages. Usually 75 feet to 125 feet is allowed to 
each stage. When the required capacity of the pump is over 
100 or 150 gallons per minute and the total lift less than 75 feet, 
the centrifugal pump is no doubt the best type of pump. 

Centrifugal pumps are usually denoted by a number which 
represents the diameter of the discharge in inches. The efficient 
capacity of each size will vary to some extent with the speed of 
the pump, which depends on the total lift pumped against. The 
pumps can, therefore, not be rated accurately. The capacities 
given in the accompanying table are worked out from the ratings 
given by a reliable pump manufacturer, and are subject to con- 
siderable variations either above or below the values given. 
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Number of | Capacity, | Capaaity in| UO so" Sooretion period daring aout of 
diameter of vatiges ae pase gee 30 a) 20 15 10 5 21/2 1 
Sea as minute per hour days days | days | days| days | days day 
2 100 0.22 27| 18| 13| 914 1/2/2 1/4] 9/10 
21/2 150 0.33 40) 27] 20| 13/6 1/2/3 1/4/13/10 
3 225 0.50 60} 40) 30}; 20/10 5 2 
3 1/2 300 0.66 80| 53] 40} 27 |13 6 1/2\2 2/3 
4 400 0.90 110} 71) 55) 35 18 9 3 2/3 
5 700 1.60 190| 127} 95} 63 |32 16 =|61/3 
6 900 2.00 240 | 160; 120] 80 40 20 8 
Gi 1,200 2.70 320 | 213 | 160 | 107 |54 27 10 2/3 
8 1,600 3.50 | 430 | 287 | 215 | 143 |72 37 141/38 


To start a centrifugal pump the suction pipe and the pump 
must be filled with water or primed. This may be done by clos- 
ing the discharge pipe with a check valve and connecting the 
suction end of a hand pump to the top of the casing. Where a 
steam engine is used, a steam ejector may take the place of the 
hand pump. For small pumps and low lifts a foot valve on the 
end of the suction pipe may be used and the pump primed by 
pouring water in the casing or suction pipe. The disadvantage 
of a foot valve is that if the water is not clear a small stone or 
twig may lodge itself in the foot valve and prevent priming. 
This will necessitate that the suction pipe be uncoupled and the 
obstruction removed. 

The pump must be placed as near as possible to the water-level 
to keep the suction lift down. While theoretically the suction 
lift may be as great as 33 feet at sea level and about 30 feet at 
an elevation of 3,000 feet, it is desirable not to exceed 20 feet 
and less is preferable. The horizontal centrifugal pump is prefer- 
able where the depth from the ground surface to the water plane 
is not large. But where the depth is large, it is necessary to 
place the pump in a deep pit, in which case either the vertical 
centrifugal pump or a deep well pump is generally used. <A 
horizontal shaft centrifugal pump is usually more efficient than 
a vertical centrifugal, and it eliminates the end thrust of the 
shaft obtained with the vertical shaft which is difficult to balance 
properly. During the past few years a new type of vertical 
centrifugal, commonly named turbine centrifugal pump, has 
been developed for pumping from deep wells without the neces- 
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Fia. 71.—Details of vertical pump installation. 
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sity of a pit (Fig. 72, Plate VII, Fig. C). These pumps are in- 
stalled inside the casing of bored wells 12 to 30 inches in diameter. 


Here: 
iH uch 


centrifugal pump. 


The plant efficiency can be in- 
creased by reducing the friction in 
the suction and discharge. As few 
bends as possible should be used 
and those should be made by using 
long turn elbows. The suction and 
discharge pipes should be larger 
than the intake and outlet openings 
of the pumps and joined to the 
pump with a reducer. The diam- 
eter of the suction pipe and 
especially of the discharge pipe 
should be 1 1/2 times the diameter 
of the intake, and if the discharge 
pipe is long it may be economy to 
make the diameter even larger. 
Where the source of water supply 
is a surface body of water, enlarg- 
ing the lower end of the suction 
pipe will further decrease the fric- 
tion. This may be done by a 
funnel-shaped section whose length 
is about 3 times the diameter of 
the suction pipe and whose large 
end is about 1 1/2 times the diam- 
eter of the pipe. The larger open- 
ing at the entrance to the suction 
pipe will decrease the tendency to 
suck up sand or gravel. When. 
the water carries weeds, gravel, or 
other material a strainer should be 
used and the total area of the 
strainer should be at least twice 
the area of the suction pipe. The 
discharge pipe should not carry the 
water any higher than necessary. 

Power piston or plunger pumps 
are used where the water is ob- 
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tained from a surface source or where the water is near the 
surface of the ground and the lift to the point of delivery is large. 
It consists of one or more cylinders, in each one of which a piston 
or plunger moving backward and forward sucks the water into 
the cylinder and forces it up the discharge pipe. When the 
cylinder has only one suction valve and one discharge valve, the 
motion of the piston in one direction causes suction and the dis- 
placement in the opposite direction forces the water through the 
discharge pipe. With two sets of valves so arranged that there 
is a discharge for each displacement of the piston, the pump is 


A \\|<—Suction 


Fig. 73.—Double-acting cylinder of plunger pump. 


known as a double-acting pump (Fig. 73). When the pump has 
two cylinders it is known as a duplex pump, with three cylinders 
it is a triplex pump, and in either case may be either double act- 
ing or single acting. The cylinders with the driving gears or 
pulleys are assembled and built at a height above the water plane 
which must not exceed the suction lift. 

The capacity of the pump will depend on the diameter of the 
cylinder, the length of the stroke of the piston, and the number 
of strokes or revolutions per minute. The capacities of a few 
sizes of double-acting, single piston pumps, single-acting triplex 
pumps, and of double-acting duplex pumps are as follows: 
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Capacity or DovuBLE-AcTiING, StnGLE Piston Pump 


Diameter of water 


Revolutions or 


U.S. gallons per 


cylinder, in Wes ge atroke, strokes per minute minute 
3 5 40 12.4 
4 5 40 21.6 
5 5 40 34.0 
6 6 40 58.0 
7 6 40 80.0 
8 6 40 104.0 
Capacity or SINGLE-ACTING, TRIPLEX Piston Pump 


Diameter of water 


cylinder, in. Length ee stroke, 


Revolutions or 
strokes per minute 


U.S. gallons per 
minute 


OCWWONNOAA KR PW 


18 
32 
50 
76 
91 
131 
180 
210 
270 
310 


340 


Capacity or DouBLE-AcTiInG, DupLEx Pumps 


Dieaiies oi ere etait can Dupe Oe ae tan 
21/4 4 76s 20 
3 4 75 36 
Sl 2 6 60 58 
4 6 60 78 
5 6 60 120 
6 6 60 174 
5 10 50 170 
6 10 50 245 
7 10 50 334 
8 12 50 522 
9 12 50 660 


The sizes of pumps and the capacities vary with the different 
manufacturers. The values stated above show the approximate 
range of the different sizes. For small capacities the double-act- 
ing single piston pump may be used. 
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Deep well pumps are used where the water plane is at large 
depths below the ground surface. A deep well pump consists 
of a brass cylinder in which operate two plungers with valves 
(Fig. 74). The lower plunger is connected to a solid rod which 
fits into a hollow rod to which the upper piston is connected. 
The plungers are so operated by the driving power that the pump 
is double acting, one plunger moving up while the other moves 
down, so that there is a continuous discharge. Above the cyl- 
inder and connected to it is the vertical discharge or column pipe 
into which discharges the water passing through the valves in 
the plunger. The cylinder is about 2 inches smaller in diameter 
than the well casing and about 1 inch smaller than the delivery 
pipe; the cylinder and delivery pipe are both lowered into the 
well until the plungers are under water. At the surface the 
driving power and circular motion of the belt of the engine are 
transmitted to the driving rods by means of gears and levers 
combined into a power head designed to produce overlapping 
strokes so as to eliminate to some extent the pulsations, which 
are further decreased by an air chamber. The size ranges from 
6-inch cylinders and 28-inch stroke to 16-inch cylinders and 36- 
inch stroke. The number of strokes ranges from sixteen to 
twenty-four per minute, depending on the lift and the size. The 
maximum lift is 350 feet. The capacity ranges from about 115 
gallons per minute to a maximum of 1,000 gallons for the largest 
pump with extra long cylinder. 

Air lift or compressed air pumping plants consist of: one or 
more air lift pumps, the air compressor with receiver and motive 
power, and the necessary piping to deliver the compressed air 
from the receiver to the pumps. Each pump (Plate VII, Fig. D) 
consists of: (1) the discharge pipe, which is smaller than the well 
casing and is placed inside of it, extending below the water sur- 
face to a depth equal to 11/2 or 2 times the lift measured 
from the water surface; (2) the air pipe, which is usually in- 
side the discharge pipe but may, if the well is enough larger 
than the discharge pipe to so permit, be placed outside and con- 
nected at the lower end of the discharge pipe by means of stand- 
ard fittings or special castings; (3) the foot piece, which is a 
special casting connected to the lower end of the air pipe and 
designed so as to admit the air evenly in small bubbles—there are 
various designs of patented foot pieces, but there is little differ- 
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ence in their efficiency; (4) in some cases the tail piece which forms 
a slightly enlarged extension of the lower end of the discharge 
pipe below the foot piece. The air is delivered through the foot 
piece at pressures varying according to the lift and the ratio of 
diameters between air pipe and water pipe, and its expansion 
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Fira. 74.—Deep well pump. 


and displacement produce the lifting power. The relation be- 
tween the volume of air supplied and the volume of water pumped 
for different lifts has been found by experiment to be as follows: 
Headiindeet Ss jee eee 10 20 3:0 50 #£«100 
Cubic feet of air 
Ratio 1G) kh LEO Sok B00) 
Cubic feet of water 
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The velocity of water in the discharge pipe, based on the 
volume of water pumped, should not exceed 5 feet per second in 
order to keep down friction losses. 

The compressor may be direct connected to a steam engine 
or gasoline engine or may be connected by means of belts, gears, 
etc., to the driving power which may be a steam engine, a gaso- 
line engine or electric motor. The compressed air passes from 
the air cylinder to the receiver, which is used to store the air and 
equalize the pressure. From the receiver the air is conducted 
through pipes to each well. 

The efficiency of the plant when properly installed, as calcu- 
lated from the ratio of actual water horsepower to the indicated 


Fie. 75.—Hydraulic ram. 


horsepower in the cylinder of the engine, is generally between 
20 and 30 per cent. Air lifts are best adapted for pumping from 
several wells not farther apart than half a mile and where the 
wells are sufficiently deep to allow proper submergence. 

The hydraulic ram works on the principle that a large volume 
of water falling through a low head will pump a smaller volume 
of water through a higher head. The ram consists of the valve 
box and air vessel, the supply or drive pipe which connects the 
valve box with the source of supply, and the delivery or dis- 
charge pipe which connects the air vessel with the point of 
delivery (Fig. 75). The efficiency of the plant is H = gh/QH, 
where g = volume of discharge water, h = discharge head in 
feet above ram, Q = volume of drive water, H = drive head in 
feet. For best results the ratio of the length of drive pipe to the 
length of drive head should not exceed 2.5, but it is practicable 
to increase this ratio to 25 and use a drive pipe 1,000 feet long. 
The delivery head may be anything up to about 250 feet and the 
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drive head anything above 18 inches. The efficiency diminishes 
as the ratio of delivery to drive head increases. With this ratio 
as great as 30 to 1 the efficiency will not be over 20 per cent.; 
with a ratio not greater than 4 to 1 the efficiency may be as high 
as 75 per cent. 

Hydraulic rams are usually limited to small quantities of water. 
A notable example of a large plant for irrigation purposes is one 
installed at Sunnyside, Washington, for the irrigation of 240 
acres of land. The plant was installed by the Columbia Steel 
Works of Portland, Oregon, and consists of eleven 6-inch rams, 
with a common discharge cylinder emptying into a 10-inch wood 
stave discharge pipe. The plant is used to irrigate 150 acres 
under 105 feet lift and 90 acres under 144 feet lift. The lifts 
are measured from rams. The drive head is 38 feet and the 
drive water 5 second-feet. The plant was furnished under 
guarantee to deliver 0.75 second-feet at higher outlet. The cost 
of plant is as follows: 


11 6-inch rams and 3,212 feet of wrought-iron drive pipe.. $3,200.00 


1,900 feet of 10-inch wood discharge pipe............... 608 . 00 
Installation complete........ Spa Aes Ree OLE ieee 2,000.00 
Wotalicostenekecee ey sae ee ae i $5,808 . 00 


No maintenance except two visits per day to clear weeds out. 
An efficiency test gave the following results: 


H = 37.6; h, = 144.1;Q = 6.25; q= 1.15: 
Float 


626 x3a7.6 7 20 


ADAPTABILITY OF THE SEVERAL TYPES OF PUMPS FOR SMALL 
PUMPING PLANTS 


Where the source of water supply is a stream or surface body of 
water, the choice is usually between a power pump and a cen- 
trifugal pump and will depend largely on the lift and capacity. 
Power pumps are best adapted to high heads above 75 feet and 
to small or moderate volumes of water, usually under 200 gallons 
per minute. For these conditions the efficiency of a power pump 
is usually greater than that of a centrifugal pump. For greater 
volumes the plunger pumps are comparatively expensive and 
centrifugal pumps are usually preferable unless the lift is exces- 
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sive. The centrifugal pump has the advantage that it is simple 
in construction, with no parts to get out of order, and that it is 
cheaper than a power pump. 

Where the source of water supply is ground water with the 
water-table in the well at a depth below the surface not much 
greater or less than the limit of suction lift, so that a deep pit 
is not necessary, then the choice is between a centrifugal pump, 
a power pump and an air lift pump. The selection between the 
centrifugal and power pump will depend on a consideration of 
lift and capacity as explained above. Air lift plants have low 
efficiency, require a depth of well below the water-table equal to 
about twice the lift measured from the water-table, and are 
hardly to be considered in connection with separate small pump- 
ing plants. They are best adapted to a large number of wells 
(at least six or preferably more) placed close together. An air 
lift pump can be used advantageously for a well which is too 
crooked for the other types of pumps. 

Where the source of water is ground water developed by deep 
wells with the water-table at a large depth below the surface 
(50 to 200 feet or more), the choice is between a vertical centrifu- 
gal pump in a pit, a turbine pump and a deep well pump 
which eliminates the pit. Deep well pumps are best adapted 
where the lift is in excess of 100 or 150 feet and for wells that 
do not yield more than about 400 gallons per minute. Their 
efficiency is higher than that of centrifugal pumps, but the 
cost of repairs and depreciation is greater. 

The selection shouid be made only after careful consideration 
of the first cost of the pump and the annual cost of fuel, opera- 
tion and maintenance. Where the lift is high, the fuel cost will 
be considerable and it is good economy not to select the cheapest 
pump obtainable, but one that is guaranteed for its efficiency. 
On the other hand, if the pump is to be operated only during a 
very small portion of the season, it would be poor economy to 
invest a large capital in a high-grade pumping plant to save in 
fuel cost. 


METHODS OF DRIVING 
The driving power is generally either gasoline engine, steam 


engine, or electric motor. Centrifugal pumps are usually either 
direct connected (except for varying low heads) or connected by 
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means of belts, gears, or chains. Power pumps are connected 
by belts or gears. Direct connection is preferable when possible; 
it is more efficient and eliminates the adjustment of belt or chain 
necessary with the belt or chain driven pumps. The connection 
of these pumps and driving power must be such that the pumps 
will be given the speed or number of revolutions per minute for 
which they are designed and for which the highest efficiency is 
obtained. For this reason direct connection can only be used 
where the driving power and the pump have the same speed. 
The speed of centrifugal pumps is usually high; so is that of 
electric motors, and for this reason they can, if properly designed, 
be direct connected. This is done usually by means of a flexible 
coupling. Gasoline and steam engines are generally operated 
at a much lower speed than centrifugal pumps, and are therefore 
not direct connected unless the engine and pump are specially 
designed. This is done by some manufacturers. To obtain 
maximum efficiency with direct connection when the heads 
are low and subject to wide variation, it is necessary to change 
the runners of the pump to correspond to the different heads; 
some pumps are manufactured so that this can be done, but for 
these conditions it is easier to use belt connection and vary the 
sizes of the pulleys. Because power plunger pumps are operated 
at a low speed, they are not direct connected to the driving power. 
When connected by gears, belts, or chains, the driving gear and 
driven gear, or the driving pulley and driven pulley must be so 
proportioned that the pump will be given the correct speed. 
When a plunger pump is built with a steam engine in a single 
machine, with the piston or plunger of the water cylinder on the 
same driving rod as the piston of the steam cylinder, it is called 
a direct acting steam pump. The fuel consumption of a steam 
pump is greater than that of a steam driven power pump and 
so steam pumps are not considered. 

Deep well pumps are usually equipped with gears and levers 
combined and connected with the driving rods of the pump, 
forming what is called the pump head, the object of which is to 
convert and transmit the circular motion of the driving power 
to the driving rods of the pump. The engine or motor is usually 
connected to the pump head by belts, but may be connected 
by means of gears. In some cases steam heads are provided in 
the place of the pump head. 
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The power necessary to lift water is indicated in horsepower. 
A horsepower represents the energy required to lift 33,000 
pounds 1 foot high in 1 minute; this is equivalent to 3,960 gallons 
of water per minute raised 1 foot high. This relation enables 
one to find the net horsepower required in any case by multi- 
plying the discharge of the pump in gallons per minute by the 
total lift in feet and dividing by 3,960. Theresult obtained repre- 
sents the useful water horsepower necessary to lift the water. 
The horsepower delivered by the engine to the belt or gears when 
the pump is belted or geared to the engine, or to the pump itself 
when direct connected is the brake horsepower, and must be 
greater than the useful water horsepower to allow for the loss 
of energy in the pump and transmission. The horsepower de- 
veloped within the engine itself is the indicated horsepower, 
and must be greater than the brake horsepower to allow for the 
energy loss in the engine. Gasoline engines and motors are 
rated on brake horsepower, but gasoline engines are frequently 
overrated. Steam engines are rated on indicated horsepower. 

The combined efficiency of a pumping plant represents the 
ratio of the useful water horsepower to the rated horsepower of 
the engine, and will vary considerably with the type of pump, 
method of connection of engine with pump, and the care taken in 
operating both pump and engine at the proper speed. In ordi- 
nary field practice a good pumping plant, properly installed, 
should easily reach the efficiency given in the following table: 


EFFICIENCY OF CENTRIFUGAL PuMPING PLANTS AND BRAKE HorseE- 
POWER PER Foor or Lirt 


Number of Discharge in . : : 
centrifugal | U.S: gallons per [ater horsepower | Eficienay, | Brake horeepower 
2 100 0.025 30 0.081 
21/2 150 0.038 35 Oma 
3 225 0.057 40 0.14 
31/2 300 0.08 45 0.18 
4 400 0.10 45 0.22 
5 700 0.17 50 0.34 
6 900 0.23 50 0.46 
7 1.200 0.31 50 0.62 
8 1.600 0.41 55 0.75 
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The efficiency of power plunger pumps varies with the size of 
the pump and with the lift. A greater efficiency is obtained with 
the higher lifts and with the larger sizes. The efficiencies of 
properly installed plunger pumps and the horsepower for various 
lifts are given in the following table: 


EFriclency oF Powrer PLuNGER Pumps. 


Diameter | Length| Capacity Efficiency countess horsepower for 
Tees Bie Ealene 

eT rehes inches per minute pas ree fo ee re 

3 4 18 Efficiency 0.30 | 0.40) 0.42) 0.45) 0.45 
Horsepower |0.75}] 1.1] 1.6] 2.0] 2.5 

4 4 32 Efficiency 0.35 | 0.50) 0.60) 0.65) 0.65 
Horsepower | 1.2 1h PAO |) Pesss-|| Sy, 

4 6 50 | Efficiency 0.35 | 0.50) 0.60) 0.65) 0.65 
Horsepower | 1.9 Zeon oe | 470) (428 

5 6 76 Efficiency 0.40 | 0.55] 0.65) 0.70} 0.70 
Horsepower | 2.4 Baty I) 2e.48 || eirs) || Wars 

5 8 90 | Efficiency 0.40 | 0.55; 0.65) 0.70) 0.72 
Horsepower | 2.8 ALN 2528 IP @edeye|) es} 

6 8 131 Efficiency 0.45 | 0.60; 0.65) 0.70) 0.72 
Horsepower | 3.6 Sel ots |) esd || wihss 

7 8 180 | Efficiency 0.45 | 0.60) 0.65) 0.70) 0.72 
Horsepower | 5.0 7.5 | 10.5 | 13.0 | 15.5 

7 10 210 Efficiency OF508 20765) 20 e710 Ono) ONS 
Horsepower | 5.25/] 8.0 / 11.0 |14.0 | 17.0 

8 10 270 | Efficiency 0.50 | 0.65) 0.70) 0.75) 0.78 
Horsepower | 6.75 | 10.25} 14.50) 18.25) 22.1 

9 10 340 | Efficiency 0.50 | 0.65) 0.70) 0.75) 0.78 
Horsepower | 8.5 | 13.0 | 18.0 | 23.0 | 28.0 


The plant efficiency of deep well pumping plants as ordinarily 
installed and operated was found from measurements made on 
a number of pumping plants in southern California to be from 
35 to 55 per cent. With proper installation and operation the 
plant efficiency or ratio between useful water horsepower and 
brake horsepower should be from 50 to 65 per cent. 

The plant efficiency of air lift pumps expressed as the ratio 
between the useful water horsepower and the indicated horse- 
power in the engine cylinder was found from test on a number of 
such plants in southern California to average a little less than 


20 per cent. 
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The above tables will give the size of the engine. The driving 
power may be either a gasoline engine, steam engine, or electric 
motor. A gasoline engine generally uses comparatively high- 
grade distillate, commonly called engine gasoline. During the 
past few years engines which have been developed to use cheaper 
low-grade distillates or crude oils have been put on the market, 
but they are still in the experimental stage for California asphalt 
oils. The main difficulty is the asphalt residuum which may 
occur upon the vaporization of the oil. It is reported, however, 
that satisfactory results have been obtained with a number of 
engines installed in California. The purchaser of an engine of this 
type should visit one or more engines of the same make which 
have been in actual operation for at least one season and find 
out from the owner what difficulties and troubles, if any, have 
developed in the operation. The main advantage of this type 
of engine is the very low fuel cost. 

The methods of connecting the engine with the pump have been 
already considered. Other factors being equal, direct connec- 
tion is preferable when possible. A few general considerations 
of the types of engines are given in the following paragraphs. 

For small plants irrigating a few acres, the steam engine, 
although very reliable, is seldom used in California and need 
not be considered except where coal or wood is very cheap as 
compared to gasoline; this has been the case for some plants in 
Oregon, Washington, and New Mexico. However, for larger 
areas and where coal or oil is cheap, it may be more economical 
than either a gasoline engine or electric motor. Jor large plants 
operated continuously it may be economy to install an efficient 
boiler and a high-grade compound condensing, triple expansion, 
or quadruple expansion, steam engine, in order to decrease the 
fuel cost. For small plants, operated only for short periods 
during the irrigation season it is much more important to de- 
crease the cost of installation. The interest on the capital in- 
vested and the depreciation of the plant are very important 
items of cost as compared to the fuel cost. For these reasons, 
unless the acreage is large and the lift very high, the steam plant 
should consist of a semi-portable locomotive type boiler and an 
ordinary slide valve steam engine. 

A gasoline engine is fairly reliable if it is strongly built and 
operated with care. Cleanliness and proper attention are neces- 
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sary. All parts and bearings should be kept in fine adjustment, 
and properly oiled, by examining the engine at least every 2 or 
3d hours. The circulating water should be kept fairly hot, but not 
too hot. It should be nearly boiling as it comes out of the jacket. 
The engine should be regulated by means of a governor to give 
the proper speed to the pump. To keep down the fuel consump- 
tion the gasoline feed should be so adjusted that there will be a 
miss in every ten or twelve explosions, and the engine should 
be worked up to its full-rated capacity. Over 75 per cent. of the 
troubles in connection with gasoline engines are due to the spark- 
ing device. This can usually be remedied by cleaning all con- 
nections free from oil, scraping the ends of wires, tightening 
screws, replacing the batteries, and removing carbon from con- 
tact points. 

Electric motors are reliable and easy to operate, requiring very 
little attention. 


FIRST COST OF PLANT 


The first cost of a pumping plant depends on the grade of 
machinery, the cost of transportation, the expense of installation. 
Because of these factors accurate estimates of cost cannot be 
given. However, the approximate cost values given below will 
be of value to the land owner who is considering the feasibility 
of a pumping plant. The values given represent the prices at 
the factory and do not include transportation and installation. 


APPROXIMATE Cost OF SINGLE-STAGE CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Number of pump Sion LAS oess Cost 
2 100 $42 
21/2 150 51 
3 225 57 
31/2 300 65 
4 400 75 
5 700 85 
6 900 115 
7 1,200 145 
8 1,600 170 


The cost of two-step centrifugal pumps of the same size will 
be about 4 times the values given above. 
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APPROXIMATE Cost or TRIPLEX SINGLE-ACTING POWER Pump 


Diameter of water Length of Capacity in Height of lift, Cost 
cylinder, inches stroke, inches |gallons per minute feet 
4 8 65 75 to 100 $170 
5 10 130 100 250 
6 12 220 100 340 
4 6 48 175 225 
5 8 91 175 325 
7 8 180 175 450 
8 10 270 175 700 
8 12 310 ; 175 750 


APPROXIMATE Cost oF Exectric Morors, GASOLINE ENGINES AND 
StmpLe VaLve, NoN-coNDENSING STEAM ENGINES, WITH 
Locomotive BorLer AND AUXILIARIES 


Horsepower oot oo eons pee Cost cf eeteay Paige 
minute 

2 POO = ile a ctr vcttete a eenerats 

5 110 $375 $500 
10 200 550 625 
15 230 700 800 
20 320 850 925 
25 360 1,000 1,000 
30 Ryerss sa cane oeweee he yelay aces 1,200 1,200 
40 450 1,600 1,350 


The above costs are for pumps and engine, and do not include 
the accessories, the foundation, the labor of installation, and the 
housing. For an electric plant the cost of transformers should 
be added unless these are supplied by the electric company. The 
accessories will include the suction and discharge pipes, the 
valves and fittings, the primary pump, the connection between 
pump and engine. The suction pipe is usually made of steel; the 
discharge pipe may be steel or wood banded pipe and should 
cost delivered as shown in the following table. 

For a rough estimate the total cost of valves, priming pump, 
all fittings and suction pipe, but not discharge pipe may be taken 
as about 10 per cent. of the cost of pump and engine for a gaso- 
line or steam plant and 20 per cent. for an electric plant. The 
cost of installation should not exceed 5 per cent. The cost of 
a building to house the plant will range from about $25 for a small 
plant to $100 or more for a larger plant. The cost of transporta- 
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tion and hauling will depend on the railway charge and on the 
distance from the station to point of installation. 


Cost or Pipes SAre ror 150-root Hrap 


Diameter of pipe, inches Cost Re nD Ay Cost per foot, steel pipe 
| 
4 $0.15 $0.18 
6 0.20 0.26 
8 0.28 0.32 
10 0.35 0.40 
12 0.42 0.48 
14 0.58 0.60 
16 0.70 0.67 
18 0.82 0.75 
20 0.95 1.05 


FUEL CONSUMPTION AND FUEL COST 


The selection between a steam engine, gasoline engine and an 
electric motor will depend to some extent on the comparative 
cost of coal, gasoline and electrical energy. 

A gasoline engine is usually guaranteed for a fuel consumption 
of one-eighth of a gallon per rated or brake horsepower per hour. 
A new engine well adjusted will come up to this efficiency, but 
an engine that has been operated some time will consume about 
1/6 of a gallon of engine gasoline or distillate per brake horse- 
power per hour. 

The fuel consumption of a steam engine will vary greatly with 
the type of boiler and engine. A small slide valve non-condensing 
engine under 25 horsepower will use probably 50 to 60 pounds 
of steam per brake horsepower per hour. A locomotive type of 
boiler should give 5 or 6 pounds of steam for 1 pound of coal 
or about 0.6 pounds of oil. Therefore, a small steam engine 
under 25 horsepower should consume about 10 pounds of coal 
per brake horsepower per hour or about 6 pounds of oil. Steam 
engines of the same type from 30 to 50 horsepower will consume 
from 8 to 5 pounds of coal per brake horsepower per hour or 
from 5 to 3 pounds of oil. 

Electrical energy is measured in kilowatts. A kilowatt is 
equal to 1 1/3 horsepower, but because of the loss of energy in 
the motor 1 kilowatt will usually give about 1.1 brake horse- 
power. Based on this figure 1 brake horsepower hour is equal 
to 9/10 of a kilowatt hour. 
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The above values show that to produce 1 brake horsepower 
per hour requires either 1/6 of a gallon of distillate, about 10 
pounds of coal, or 6 pounds of oil, or 9/10 of a kilowatt hour. 
Based on these figures the table below shows the cost of fuel per 
brake horsepower per hour for several equivalent cost values of 
fuel. In the table is also given the fuel cost of pumping 1 acre- 
foot of water through 1 foot of lift, assuming plant efficiency of 
50 per cent. and 75 per cent. 


Cost or FuEL PER BrakE HorRSEPOWER PER HouR 


Equivalent unit costs of fuel Fuel costs (in cents) 

Costot | erude oil | Cost of [Costotcectrie) Per brake | TSiited i foot high 

por gellon | G88 a} MSS | OG cate | | tarcentst elo Renomne ie rent 
6 $0.55 $2.00 We te 1.00 2.75 1.83 
8 0.75 2.66 1-50 1.33 3.70 2.45 
10 0.93 3.33 1.85 1.66 4.60 3.05 
12 ea 4.00 2.22 2.00 5.50 3.65 
14 1.30 4.66 2.60 2.33 6.40 4.25 
16 1.50 §.33 3.00 2.66 7.30 4.90 
18 16g 6.00 3.33 3.00 8.25 5.50 
20 1.85 6.66 3.70 3.33 9.15 6.10 
22 2.05 7.33 4.10 3.66 10.10 6.70 
24 2.20 8.00 4.35 4.00 11.00 1.35 
26 2.42 8.66 4.80 4.33 11.80 7.95 


FIXED CHARGES AND ATTENDANCE 


A. Fixed Charges.—The cost of installation represents a 
capital which if invested would bring in an income represented 
by the interest. It is therefore necessary to consider this inter- 
est as part of the cost of operation. To this should be added the 
annual cost of repairs, maintenance, and renewal. These items 
of cost represent the fixed charges. After 6 or 8 years a gaso- 
line engine may need to have its cylinder rebored and a new 
piston provided, the cost of which is about one-tenth the cost 
of a new engine. With ordinary care the life of a gasoline engine 
may be taken as 10 years; the life of an electric motor about 
15 to 20 years. The fixed charges on the entire plant may be 
taken as follows: 
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Fixep CHARGES 


Gasoline engine Steam engine 


Electric plant 


plant plant (small) 
Depreciation and renewal......| 8 per cent. 5 per cent. 8 per cent. 
Repairs and maintenance...... 3 per cent. 1 per cent. 2 per cent. 
Interest tee ertcaae oars ore | 6 per cent. 6 per cent. 6 per cent. 


17 per cent. | 12 per cent. | 16 per cent. 


B. Attendance.—An electric motor requires a minimum of 
attendance, small gasoline plants require frequent inspection, 
and steam engines require considerable attention and usually 
cannot be economically used for small plants operated during 
short periods. The cost of attendance for an electric motor 
pumping plant should not exceed 5 cents per hour, for a gasoline 
plant 10 cents per hour, and for a steam engine plant 30 cents 
per hour. While electric motors and gasoline engines are usually 
operated by the orchardist or irrigator, his time is valuable and 
a charge should be made for it. 


FINAL SELECTION OF TYPE OF PLANT 


The final selection of a pumping plant should be based on a 
careful consideration of the factors stated above. The best size 
of plant, the period of operation, the kind of engine or driving 
power, can only be correctly determined by a final consideration 
of the cost of installation and cost of operation. Where electric 
power is available, the choice is between a steam engine, a gaso- 
line engine and an electric motor. The electric motor requires 
minimum attendance. It is reliable and its first cost is much less 
than that of a gasoline or steam engine. For these reasons if 
electric power is available, an electric motor is usually preferable 
and will often prove far more economical even should the cost 
of electrical energy be higher than the fuel cost for a gasoline or 
steam engine. 

The application of the above information and cost data to any 
particular case is illustrated by the following examples: 

A 20-acre orchard is to be irrigated by pumping from a surface 
body of water requiring no wells. The quantity to be applied 
is 6 inches per month, and the total depth in one season, 18 in. 
The lift is 50 feet and the discharge pipe 200 feet long. Engine 
gasoline or distillate costs8 cents pergallon. Assuming the pump 
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is operated one-third of the time or ten 24-hour days each month, 
this will require a pump capacity of 225 gallons per minute, which 
is obtained with a No. 3 centrifugal pump and 7 horsepower 
engine, as shown in previous tables. The discharge pipe will 
be 4 inches in diameter. The first cost of plant and annual 
cost of operation will be about as follows: 


First Cost oF PLANT 


INGE, BCU TOUT, ook oasceobooodsabaoanesvaenes $57 .00 
(6 MKOvaSE NONI? PRNSOM PNG. HPMING. ce wb bua dann sen doees 450.00 
Priming pump, suction pipe, fittings, etc................ 50.00 
ID SeAMG Cae nweges) Pool VMN, oon ae oe eu aans goouuns 30.00 
Wood-banded discharge pipe, 200 feet of 4 inches ........ 40.00 
Installationsa pen Cen tO (COs helms etna ae ee 35.00 
Bul dines topo useaplanih reese tree er nate en arene 40.00 

Rotel costar ree Ff eens Re eae $702 .00 


Tota ANNUAL Cost OF OPERATION 
Fuel cost of 7 brake horsepower for 3 periods of 10 days each 


or720 hours ="720) << 7< 1.33" = 67,0382). 22 ees $67 .03 
Fixed charges at 17 per cent. of first cost.............. 120.00 
Attendances, 2OunOURSTa bel OL CEILS aeraeiena siete se atiset een enema 72.00 

Rotaltcostilore2Oraeresan, teen or hmee eee eee $259.03 


Cost per acre, $12.95. 


Where electric power is obtainable, the first cost of plant and 
annual cost of operation for the same conditions, assuming the 
unit cost of electric power to be 3 cents per kilowatt hour, would 
be: 


First cost of plant.. eA gage Ee eee DOT OOO) 
Total cost of pecan (eae RS cr een 215.00 
Costiot operations perm acreamma erie eee 11.00 


Tabulated below are the first costs of gasoline engine pumping 
plants and the costs of operation for orchards of 20, 40, and 80 
acres for lifts of 50 feet and 150 feet, and for different periods of 
operation. For the higher lifts single-acting triplex pumps are 
used. The costs given are based on gasoline at 8 cents per gallon 
for a depth of irrigation of 18 inches for the lower lift and depths 
of 18 inches and 12 inches for the higher lift, it being assumed 
that by careful use of water, if the soil is retentive, 12 inches 
may be sufficient. The discharge pipe is assumed to be 200 
feet long. 
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Cost oF PuMPING witH GASOLINE ENGINES AND CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
FOR 50-FooT Lirr 
Engine Gasoline or Distillate, 8 Cents per Gallon 


Net Sa a © ; 
asa easels) Be clos | Annual gor of, opwating per are 
20 5 1/2; 400 4 12 $970 | $3.20 |$8.25 | $1.90 |$13.35 
10 225 3 u 700 | 3.40 | 6.00] 38.60 | 13.00 
20 113 2 5 590 4.67 | 5.00| 7.20] 16.87 
40 5 900 6 25 1,575 3.00 | 6.70] 0.90 | 10.60 
11 400 + 12 970 3.20 | 4.10] 2.00 9.30 
20 225 3 7 700 | 3.40] 3.00} 3.60] 10.00 
80 | 10 900 6 25 1,575 3.00 | 3.35] 0.90 7.35 
22 400 4 12 970 3.20 | 2.05) 2.00 7.25 


Cost or PuMmMPING WITH GASOLINE ENGINES AND SINGLE-ACTING 
TRIPLEX Pumps For 150-rooT Lirt 


Annual cost of operation per acre fora 


& x n Le Se a a) q aves ss 

5 pad | ogo o 3 depth of irrigation water of: 

Sere a ee soa e | Ss : 

a & 7a = 5 8% oS 18 inches 12 inches 

@ |28ho| Fez | ee] 23 : : - 

z 34 B23) 8228/53 | £8 | Fuel | Fixed [Attend] pots | Total 

20 81/3] 270 15 | $1,850 |$6.60 $15.75 $3 .00 |$25.35 |$22.15 
12:1/2 180 10 1,375 | 6.60} 11.70 | 4.50] 22.80 | 19.10 
25 90 6 1,025 | 7.27} 8.70 | 9.00] 24.97 | 19.54 

40 | 1381/4] 340 18 2,200 | 5.80} 9.35 | 2.40] 17.55 | 14.81 
16 2/3) 270 15 1,850 | 6.60} 7.90) 3.00} 17.50 | 14.30 
25 180 10 1,375 | 6:60) 5.85 | 4.50) 16.95 | 13.25 

SOM Owe anes 0 18 2,200 | 5.80} 4.70 | 2.40] 13.90 |} 10.16 


The capacities of pumps, especially plunger pumps, and the 
sizes of engines vary with the different makes, and for that reason 
the exact sizes given may not be obtainable. 

The above cost estimates are only approximate. They are 
based on the conditions stated above and are not applicable to 
all cases because of the varying conditions which make the in- 
stallation of nearly every pumping plant a special problem. The 
estimates are made for gasoline engines and are considerably 
higher than for electric motors. The first example showed that 
with an electric plant the cost of pumping was only 83 per cent. 
of the cost with a gasoline plant. The tabulated values show 
the following interesting results: 
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First.—The cost per acre of pumping is much larger for a small 
area than for a large area. 

Second.—The cost per acre does not vary considerably with 
the period of operation, and in some cases a plant moderately 
large operating for a shorter period will cost less per acre than a 
smaller plant operating a longer period. This is due to the lower 
fuel cost with the larger and more efficient plant and the decreased 
cost of attendance for the shorter period of operation, which 
overbalance the larger fixed charges. Even should the resulting 
cost be smaller for the smaller plant, the inconvenience due to 
pumping for a long period and the extra labor in irrigation may 
overbalance the saving in cost. 

Third.—For the lifts assumed a period of operation equal to 
about ten 24-hour days during the month or one-third of the 
time during the irrigation season seems to be preferable with 
the centrifugal pump. With the higher price triplex plunger 
pumps a period of operation of one-third to two-thirds of the 
time is preferable. 


COOPERATIVE PUMPING 


The lower cost per acre for larger areas shows the advantage 
to be gained by codperation between small owners. By uniting 
and installing a large plant instead of several smaller plants, the 
cost of installation and operation is very much reduced, and the 
plant can be given more competent attention which relieves the 
orchardist and increases the life of the plant. Where by such 
codperation several hundred acres can be brought together, a 
central steam plant to generate electric power, transmitted to 
the several electric motor pumping plants, is the most econom- 
ical and best solution. 

For separate plants above 20 or 40 horsepower, gas producer 
plants connected to gas engines may furnish the cheapest power 
where the proper fuel is obtainable. These plants are reliable 
and easily operated. They consist of the producer in which 
hard coal is placed and through a process of partial combustion, 
in the presence of air and steam, forms the gas which operates 
the engine. Gas producers operated on hard or anthracite coal 
have been in successful operation for a number of years, and those 
operating on soft bituminous coal and on oil are coming into use, 
but are still in the experimental stage. The fuel consumption 
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is very low, usually from 1 to 1 1/2 pounds of coal or 1/6 to 1/7 
of a gallon of crude oil per horsepower hour; or 1/2 to 3/4 of a 
cent per horsepower hour with hard coal at $10 per ton and about 
1/3 of a cent with oil at 2 cents per gallon. Thisis from two anda 
half to six times less than the fuel cost with gasoline at 12 cents 
a gallon. Producer gas plants are more expensive than gasoline 
engines and for smaller plants the fuel economy will be over- 
balanced by the larger interest and depreciation charges. For 
very large single plants, high duty steam engines may be the 
most economical form of installation. 


LIMITS OF ECONOMICAL PUMPING 


The cases previously worked out for gasoline engine pumping 
plants show that for small tracts of 20 to 80 acres the cost of 
lifting sufficient water to give a depth of irrigation water of 18 
inches will range for a lift of 50 feet from about $8.85 per acre for 
the larger area to about $15 per acre for the smaller area, and for 
lifts of 150 feet the respective costs are about $15 and $25 per 
acre. These costs may seem highas compared with gravity water, 
but to obtain an idea of the economy and feasibility of develop- 
ing water by pumping, comparisons must be made with the value 
of gravity irrigation water under the same conditions. Except 
in California, up to a few years ago gravity water obtainable 
without pumping has been available. For that reason pumping 
has not been necessary, and comparatively few pumping plants 
have been constructed. However, water is becoming more 
valuable, and the steps which many irrigation companies are 
taking to conserve water and prevent losses of transportation by 
carrying the water in concrete-lined canals and in pipes con- 
structed at considerable expense show that in some localities, 
at least, water has become sufficiently valuable to justify pump- 
ing. If a comparison is made with water thus obtained, we find 
that the cost of construction of a well-constructed system may go 
up to $50 or $60 per acre and even higher. This cost is charged 
up to the land which is sold to the orchardist and in addition 
reasonable profit is made on the value of the land. It is probably 
conservative to assume that land under an irrigation system, in 
localities well developed and where irrigation is necessary, will 
cost at least $100 per acre more than similar land for which there 
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is no gravity supply. The chief advantage of gravity systems is 
the low annual cost of operation, usually less than $2 or $3 per 
acre, although in some cases it may be as much as $5 per acre or 
more; but if to this be added the interest on the difference in cost 
between land under the irrigation system and land which is to 
be supplied by pumping, assumed at $100, the total annual cost 
may be $10 to $15 per acre. This is about equal to the cost of 
pumping with gasoline engines to a height of 50 feet and about 
half as large as for lifts of 150 feet. Where electric power is 
available or for large pumping plants, the cost of pumping would 
compare very favorably with gravity water, even for higher 
lifts than those stated above. 

Some of the advantages of underground pumped water as com- 
pared to water obtained from a gravity irrigation system are: 

First—An underground supply is more reliable and is not ” 
likely to be deficient before the end of the irrigation season. 

Second.—The irrigator is independent and controls his own 
water supply, and is prepared to irrigate his crops at the best 
time. 

Third.—The underground water is free from the seeds of weeds. 

A consideration of pumping in some of the well-developed irri- 
gated districts is of interest to show its feasibility. In eastern 
Washington water is being pumped in one case to an elevation 
of 250 feet above the source of supply. In the citrus district of 
southern California lifts above 200 feet are not unusual, and it 
is considered profitable to pump 460 feet. In the Pomona dis- 
trict of southern California the cost of pumped water averages 
$15 per acre for one acre-foot when purchased from irrigation 
companies, while for smaller private plants the cost is often 
greater. In 1905 the Irrigation Investigations Office of the 
United States Department of Agriculture made tests on various 
pumping plants, and these show that the cost of pumping at 
private plants of 10 to 100 horsepower, with lifts of 100 to 300 
feet, varied from $10 to $90 per acre for 1 acre-foot of water. 

There is a limit beyond which it is not economically feasible 
to pump. In California citrus districts lifts above 400 feet have 
been considered profitable. For favorable conditions, such as 
large plants and cheap fuel, this can perhaps be taken as the limit 
of profitable pumping when the crops grown are as highly profit- 
able as citrus fruits, olives, apples, and other orchard products. 
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For alfalfa it will usually be profitable to pump as high as 100 
feet for favorable pumping conditions and prices of alfalfa at 
$10 to $15 a ton in the stack. For lower prices for alfalfa and 
higher fuel cost, 40 feet may be the limit. In any case the limit 
of economical pumping can only be determined after a careful 
consideration of the many items of the cost of production and 
the price at which the products can be marketed. 
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Deep well pumps, 187 
efficiency of, 195 
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Drop structures, 161 
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Frequency of irrigation, 53 
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Gasoline engine for pumping plants, 
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effect of, on deep percolation 
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tion, 108 
check method of irrigation, 
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furrow method of irrigation, 
119 
surface pipe method of irri- 
gation, 136 
wild flooding method of irri- 
gation, 104 
Trrigation practice for, alfalfa, 54 
cereals, 57 
potatoes, 58 
sugar beets, 58 
Irrigation season, 51 
seasonal duty, 84 
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Land, clearing of native vegetation, 
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preparation for irrigation, 92 
smoothing and leveling, 95 
Lath tubes for furrow irrigation, 
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Length of run: effect on deep per- 
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Levee for border method of irriga- 
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gate structure, 166 
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method of irrigation, 
method, 113 
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pressure pipe and valves, 132 
root penetration, 63 
soil moisture requirements, 61 
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percolation loss, 25 
loss by deep percolation, 23 
when applied in furrows, 30 
Pipes for application of water to 
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surface pipe, 133 
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Pipes, for furrow or orchard irriga- 
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cement pipe system, 127 
distributing lines, 128 
pressure pipes and valves, 132 
stand pipes, 130 
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fertilizers on, 15 
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water requirement for maxi- 
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Pumping plants, fixed charges and 
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adaptability of different kinds, 
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air lift, 187 
centrifugal, 180 
deep well plunger pump, 187 
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hydraulic ram, 189 
power plunger pump, 184 
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Saturation of soil, effect on soil 
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Seasonal duty of water, 84 
Shade, effect on soil moisture evapo- 
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season, 52 
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